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ID Signs 
Jome Aid 
feasure 


classification of married men for 
draft is expected soon, now that 
‘Allotment and Allowance bill has 
signed by the President, pro- 
financial aid to dependents. 





Ensign Who Saw the Lexington 
Go Down Tells Story at Knox 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—Unmarked and looking the picture of health, 
Ensign Gilbert Shacklette was on a 10-day leave, June 12 to 21, | 
at his home in Hodgenville, Ky., following his never-to-be-forgotten 
experience on the aircraft carrier Lexington the day she was sunk | 


by Japanese torpedoes and bombers in 


last month. 

He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. B. B. 
Shacklette. His mother works in the 
watch-repairing department of the 


mplete text was carried in the) y4in post exchange at Fort Knox. 


20 issue of ARMY TIMES.) 


act gives authority for Selec- | 


Under orders of strict censorship, 
Shacklette was unable to _ reveal 


Service officials to defer any and| Many details of the historic battle. 


probably set up separate groups 
gistrants now in Class 3. In 


first group would be men with a! 
ng wife, in the next men with | 


yorking wife, then men with one 
and on down the line. 


all eligible registrants in Classes 
ind 2 would be called. 


fhe allotment and allowance pro-| 
in the Army | 


Ss apply to men 
to and including the rank of line 
jeant. 


They provide for financial aid to 


groups of dependents, defined 
Class A and Class B. In the 
her are wives and children and 


Mer wives entitled to alimony; | 


the latter are parents, brothers, 


ters and grandchildren.” 
Mm cases where a serviceman has | 
A dependents, the deductions 


his monthly pay are manda- 
fy and amount to $22. To this the 
rnment adds $28 for a_ wife, 
$12 for the first child and $10 
for each additional child, $20 
a child but no wife, and $10 for 


th additional child and no wife. 
The deductions for Class 


dents are optional with the serv- 
Man and amount to $22 monthly 
ere are no Class A dependents 
$5 monthly if there are Class A 
Pendents. The Federal payments 
Class B dependents are $15 for one 
mt, $25 for two parents, and $5 
each brother, sister or grand- 


lild designated for aid. 


i payments are effective as of 
he 1, 1942, but first payments, in- 
ng accruals from June 1, are 
payable until November 1. 





Before | 
men in Class 3 would be induct-| 


B de-| 


A modest and unassuming man of 
n with family dependents. Un-| & 


Pthis provision, Selective Service | 


26, he gave his interviewer the im- 
pression that it wasn’t so much to 
get excited about, 


No Time To Think 

“You don’t have too much time to 
think of your impressions in battle,” 
he said. “Things are popping so 
quickly and furiously that your only 
thoughts is to hit those Japs.” 

Shacklette was in charge of a crew 
of men who manned an anti-aircraft 


| gun in the forward part of the ves- 


sel. His position didn’t afford him 

and his mates too much protection 

from enemy bombers, and “I didn’t 

have too much time to think.” 

| “It was around noon,” he said, 
“when I started for my quarters to 
get a soft-drink. I never did get to 
stations were issued.” 

and all hell was breaking loose. 
“You lose all conception of time 


| before the first torpedo hit the car- 


Open New Signal 

School at Crowder 
| The Midwestern Signal Corps 
|School at Camp Crowder, Missouri, 


| will be opened July 1 with a full 
| training program in Army communi- 
'cations under the direction of Maj. 
| Gen. Walter E. Prosser, commandant. 
Lt. Col. E. A. Allen, Signal Corps, will 
be Executive Officer. 

Institution of training at the Mis- 
souri post will provide the Signal 
Corps with two schools for all-round 
|training, the other being located at 
Fort Monmouth, N. J., and now des- 
ignated as the Eastern Signal Corps 
| School. 


> 





| fire-fighting equipment was destroyed 
|by the explosion. 
my room. Orders to man our battle | 





ANYONE doubts this country is democratic, this picture 
mould make him change his mind. At Drew Field, Fla, a 
Mninese and a Japanese, both U. S. soldiers, are ready to 
@ght this war side by side. At left is Pvt. Tin Hing Ng, born 
a Canton, China. At right is Raymond Shintaku, a native 

Blifornian. “Just let us at ‘em,” says Shintaku, “and we'll 

min hell out of those Japs.” 





| thusiasm, 


| talent 
|}of the Center. 
| by the MRTC band, as well 
|the band of the 8th Medical Bat- | 
| talion, a colored organization. 


the great Coral Sea battle | 


rier.” (In all the carrier was hit by 
two torpedoes and at least two 
bombs). One thing that surprised me 
is that we didn’t get much of a jar. | 
Some of the boys in other parts of | 
the ship experienced a much greater | 
jar. | 
‘All We Could Do’ | 

“We just went about our work of | 
trying to bring down those planes | 


i | to 


and didn’t pay any attention to the | @ 
rest of the ship. We had all we could 


do to keep up our end. 

“The ship was hit again by an- 
other torpedo and then some bombs 
found their mark. Despite all this 
the huge carrier managed to pick up 
her aircraft .and was heading at a 
20-knot speed toward safety when a | 
terrific internal explosion rocked her | 
and set fires in many places.” 

Shacklette and the crew battled the 
flames for five hours, but were un- 
able to put the fire under control be- 
cause of the fact that much of the 


Destroyers came 
along side and poured on water and 


| chemicals. 
The Jap bombers were coming over | 


However, there was no saving her | 


jand the order to abandon ship was | 
| given. 
in battle. It didn’t seem very long | 


Shacklette slid down a line onto | 
a raft and was quickly picked up by | 


Ensign Shacklette 


another ship and was transferred to 
another vessel. 

“We certainly were happy to get 
aboard but were sorry to see the Lex- 
ington go,” he said. 

Shacklette had been stationed with 
the carrier sincé last Septémber and 
is hoping to get transferred to an- 
other one. 





Lee Medicos Make 
3-Day Hike to Pickett 


CAMP PICKETT, Va.—Displaying stamina that will serve them 
well in the job that lies ahead of them, Medical soldiers of the 
Medical Replacement Training Center formerly located at Camp 
Lee, Va., last week completed a 45-mile march to their new post 
at Camp Pickett, Va., newest and most modern camp in the country. 


The mass movement by foot, in¢ 
which many thousands of new Med- 
ical Department soldiers took part, 
was planned by the Center com- 
mander, Brig. Gen. William R. Dear, 
who. although authorized to trans- 
port his men by truck, decided that 
the march would be a_ practical} 
means of conserving precious rubber | 
and gasoline ... Minimum estimates 
show that more than 300,000 tire} 
miles and 5000 gallons of gasoline} 
were saved by the move. 

Plans and training officers of the 
MRTC, noting the widespread en-| 
thusiasm of the men for General} 
Dear’s plan, made the march a 


| double-barreled affair, with the morn- 


ing hours of three days devoted to 


| covering the distance, and the after- 
| noons to setting up the encampments | 
| in 
| At these encampments the men, most 
|}of them with only a 


which the men spent the night. | 


weeks of 
hardening to back their en- 
were given an excellent 
opportunity to put into practice the 


few 
Army 


| knowledge of field work gained dur- 
|ing their brief pre-march training. 


Entertained Nightly 

During the evenings, programs of 
entertainment were provided under 
the direction of the Special Service 
section of the MRTC, with soldier 
recruited from the personnel 
Music was provided 
as by 


The men marched by battalions, 


| setting out from Camp Lee at dawn. | 


Meals were prepared by the battalion | 
cooks, assisted by students of the 


MRTC Bakers’ and Cooks’ School, | 
At} 
noon, the first bivouac was estab-| 


using portable field equipment. 


lished, and the men were given an 
opportunity to rest before the mid- 
day meal. Shortly after this medical 
officers held field clinics for “sick 
call.” Casualties on the march were 


| trained 


few, as attested by the record of the 
7th Medical Battalion, in which only 
six men out of approximately 1000, 
failed to complete the entire hike. 

At Camp Pickett, General Dear was 
officially welcomed to the camp in a 
review of troops composed of pla- 
toons from the participating bat- 
talions. Taking the review with 
General Dear were Colonel Leonard 
Ww. 


H. Mallan, executive officer of the 
MRTC, 
Dear Well Pleased 

General Dear expressed himself as 
being very much gratified by the ex- 
cellent condition of the men of his 
command, pointing out that in the 
work which Medical soldiers are re- 
quired to perform in the field, the 
very highest degree of physical fit- 
ness is required, as well as highly 
technical skill. That the 
MRTC has been highly successful 
both in developing this fitness and 
in imparting this skill is shown by 
the fact that many thousands of 
MRTC “graduates” are now serving 
all over the world, wherever there 
are United States troops to be served. 

No time was wasted in formalities 
once the camp was reached. At 
once the men set about the double 
task of establishing themselves in 
the new Center, and continuing the 
program of medical training, origi- 
nated at Lee, and expected to be 
developed to even further perfection 
at Camp Pickett. 








Copies of Army Times are 
made available to all Army 
hospitals through the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. 
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Hassett, commander of the com-| 
| posite battalion, and Colonel Daniel|former Deputy Chief of Staff, has 


> 


The House Tuesday passed the 
$42,820,003,606 Army supply bill to 
finance an Army with a strength of 
4,500,000 by July 1, 1943, and to send 
war material to other United Na- 
tions. The vote was 352 to 0, after 
five hours of debate. Swift Senate 
action on the bill is expected. 

The appropriation would bring the 
total approved by Congress in the 
last three years for défense and war 
$205,311,233,542, The measure’s 
largest single item provides $11,316,- 
898,910 for purchase of 23,550 planes, 
|tto complete the program for cen- 
struction of 185,000 planes this year 
and next. 

The bill also provides: 

$10,739,559,342 for the pay, subsis- 
tence and care of the Army in 1943, 
an increase of $1,414,824,950 over orig- 
inal estimates. 

$12,790,000,000 for Lease-Lend use, 
scattered through several appropria- 
tion items. This will bring to $62,- 
| 914,650,000 the value of aid that can 
be furnished by the President to our 
Allies. 
ns and Education—$44,097,- 





Signal Corps—$2,617,506,025. 

Air Corps—$11,316,898,910. 

Engineer Corps—$879,132,192. 
Ordnance—$9,948,319,237. 

Chemical warfare—$620,546,241. 
Seacoast defenses—$97,249,641, 
Transportation, including equip- 


| ment—$3,721,612,958. 


Construction and maintenance of 
establishment—$2,445,945,000, 

Miscellaneous supplies, equipments 
and service—$158,403,730. 

Miscellaneous, including adminis- 
tration expenses—$229,967,951. 

Civil components—$5,684,000. 

In explaining to a subcommittee of 
|the Appropriations Committe@ the 
necessity for the record appropria- 
| tion, Maj. Gen. J. T. McNarney, Dep- 
j}uty Chief of Staff, said that “the 
War Department regards our present 
situation as the most critical which 
this country has ever encountered. 
Let me emphasize that the Army’s 
every effort is being directed to mak- 
ing our power felt by offensive action 
in consonance with the accepted basic 
strategy of the United Nations.” 

General McNarney explained that 
the request for funds was based on a 
study to determine the effort which 
this country could sustain, but he 
warned the committee that it was 
difficult to plan for a future which 
few men could foresee. 

“There is, however, one error 
which we must avoid at all costs,” 
he said, “and this is the error of un- 
derestimating the task ahead of us.” * 

He reported the enemy’s most ef- 

(See ARMY, Page 15) 


Generals 
Shift 


Maj. 











Gen. Lorenzo D. Gasser, 
|been ordered relieved as the War 
| Department representative on the 
| Board for Civil Protection, Office of 
Civilian Defense, and assigned to 
duty with the Services of Supply, 
Washington, D. C. His successor 
will be Brig. Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, 
3rd, grandson of the former presi- 
dent and Civil War general, who has 
been ordered relieved, as of June 
30, of command of the Engineer Re- 
placement Training Center, Fort 
Leonard Wood, Mo. 

Maj. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, 
formerly commander of the Air 
Forces Southeast Training Center, 
Maxwell Field, Ala., has reported to 
General Arnold to be Chief of Staff, 
Army Air Forces, Washington, D. C. 
He will succeed Maj. Gen. Millard F. 
Harmon, who has been assigned to 
another very important post which 
will not be made public at this time. 

Brig. Gen. Isaac Spalding, will be 
|relieved on July of assignment as 
Chief of the Army Exchange Service, 
|Services of Supply, and has been 
|given a field assignment. His suc- 
cessor has not been named. 

Maj. Gen. Fred C. Wallace, now at 
| Camp Gordon, Ga., has been assigned 
|to command the Fifth Corps Area, 
with Headquarters at Fort Hayes, O. 
General Wallace will succeed on July 
2 Maj. Gen. Daniel Van Voorhis. 
|General Van Voorhis will reach the 
statutory retirement age of 64 year~ 
|in October, 194? 
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General Allin Ends 


38 Years of Service 


FORT SILL, Okla.—Brig. Gen. George R. Allin, commandant 
of the Field Artillery School at Fort Sill, and former commanding 
general of the post, will close a 38-year record of service with the 
Field Artillery when he retires from active duty June 30. 

General Allin, the ranking officer 
now stationed at Fort Sill, was born 
in Iowa City, Ia., in 1880, and is a 
graduate of the University of Iowa. 
He was commissioned a second lieu- 





Army Bans Banns fia! 
or 


Across the Sea | 


In 33 crisp words, the War Department this week 

deadly blow to the hearts of girls in Australia, Northern Ire awe 

and other overseas posts, who may have been thinking of y, ete Hs 
soldiers in terms of a rose covered cottage. we 

—® “No military personnel on duty ’ dis = 

any foreign country or possessign! native | 

said an official announcement, ‘qggeattended 

marry without the approval of gaye before 

commanding officer of the Yj ne ne 





Curse 


LT. GEN. Brehon Somervell 
looked on approvingly this week 
as workmen threw hundreds of 
rubber stamps on the rubber scrap 
pile, collected from the War De- 
partment’s 32 Washington build- 
ings. 

“There goes the curse of the 
Army,” he remarked. 
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General Allin 


6th Gets $50 
This Month 


FT. LEONARD WOOD, Mo.—Sol- 
diers of the 6th Motorized Division 
will be among the first in the Army 
to receive the increased pay because 
of the foresight and initiative of 
Master Sgt. C, A. Personett, chief of 
the #ivision’s finance section. 

Almost as soon as President Roose- 
velt signed the soldier pay bill, 
finance offices here began work to 
change payrolls in accordance with 
the new rates and it has been an- 
nounced that all soldiers at this post 
will be paid on the new scale on 
June 30. 

Quick action by the finance of- 
fices was made possible by Sergeant 
Personett. When Congress first took 
up the matter of increasing the pay 
of men in the armed forces, Per- 
sonett voluntarily began compiling 
pay tables based on a $42 minimum 
for privates. This involved separate 
calculations for daily rates, longevity 
and allowances and kept the ser- 
geant burning the midnight oil for 
weeks. 

He had to discard these calcula- 
tions when Congress decided tenta- 
tively on a $50 minimum, and an- 
other mathematical struggle ensued. 
But when the bill finally became law, 
Personett’s pay table was finished 
and ready for use. Copies of it were 
sent to the post finance office, speed- 
ing the revision of every payroll on 
the post. 

(Other posts paying on June 30, 
so far as Army Times knows, are 
Mather Field and Chico Flying 
School, both in California.) 








| 


tenant of Field Artillery, when he 
was graduated from West Point in 
1904, 

Before the first World War he 


served a tour of duty at Fort Doug- | 


las, Utah, was an aide-de-camp to 
Brig. Gen. E. S. Godfrey at Fort 
Riley, Kan., was on detached service 
with the Ordnance Department in 
Washington, D. C., served four years 
as an instructor in Ordnance, Gun- 
nery and Mathematics at West Point, 
and served briefly in Wyoming, 
Texas and the Philippines. 

His first assignment at Fort Sill 
was in 1917, when he came here as 
a lieutenant-colonel to be an instruc- 
tor in the School of Fire. After one 
month here, he was sent to Fort 
Lewis, Wash. 

He came back to Fort Sill for an- 
other month late in the same year, 
as commander of the 128th National 
Guard Regiment. Then he was sent 
to Washington as senior assistant to 
the chief of Field Artillery. 

From Washington he went to 
France with the AEF. 

On his return from France, he at- 
tended the Command and General 
Staff School at Fort Leavenwerth, 
Kan., for two years, and the Army 
War College in Washington four 
years, after which he served on the 
General Staff for four years. 

From 1928 to 1930 he was with the 
17th FA at Fort Bragg, N. C., and 
he spent the next six years with the 
Inspector General’s Department, four 
years in Washington and two in 
Hawaii. 

From 1936 to 1939 he was com- 
mandant of the Field Artillery 
School in January 1941, succeeding 
Maj. Gen. Donald C. Cubbison. 

When the 45th Division was or- 
dered to Camp Barkeley in March, 
1941, General Allin became the rank- 
ing officer of the post, and as such 
was the commanding general of Fort 
Sill. Last May he was relieved of 
this responsibility in order to devote 
his full time to the rapidly expend- 
ing school, Col. K. S. Perkins suc- 
ceeded the general as commanding 
officer of the post. 

A month ago, the general’s son, 
George R. Allin, jr.. was graduated 
from West Point and commissioned 
a second lieutenant in Field Ar- 
tillery. 


Hale Gets 
Tinker’s Job 


HICKMAN FIELD, Hawaii — Maj. 
Gen. Willis H. Hale has been ap- 
pointed commanding general of the 
7th Air Force, covering all Army 
air units in the Hawaiian area, suc- 
ceeding Maj. Gen. Clarence L. Tinker, 
reported missing in the battle of 
Midway Island earlier this month. 

General Hale served under General 
Tinker since his arrival in the islands 
soon after December 7. 
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THE GOVERNOR of Texas was put in the strange position 


last week of being welcomed 


to a Texas camp by soldiers 


from Iowa. They were members of Troop A, 113th Cavalry, 
Camp Bowie. Making the inspection here are Gov. Coke 
Stevenson, Maj. Walter Livingston (left) and Capt. John A. 
Logan, to the right of the governor. 

—Photo by Pvt. Morris Zorn 





Eisenhower 


To Europe 


Maj. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
has been designated as Commanding 
General, European Theater, with 
headquarters in London, England. He 
was formerly assistant chief of staff 
in charge of Operations Division, 
War Department General Staff. From 
London, General Eisenhower Thurs- 
day issued the following statement: 

“I have been assigned to command 
the European Theater for United 
States forces. The formal establish- 
ment of a European Theater is a 
logical step in coordinating the ef- 
forts of Great Britain and the United 
States, 

“Six months ago the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain and the Presi- 
dent of the United States heartened 
the people of the United Nations by 
moving swiftly to merge the military 
and economic strength of Britain and 
the United States for a common 
effort. At that Washington Confer- 
ence they set a more effective pat- 
tern for unqualified partnership than 
has ever before been envisaged by 
allied nations in pursuit of a com- 
mon purpose. Only recently they 
have met again to bring combined 
action into even closer coordination. 

“The presence here in the British 
Isles of American soldiers and pilots 
in rapidly increasing numbers is 
evidence that we are hewing to the 
line of that pattern.” 


Protest 
Candy Cut 


Decisions by the OPA sugar section 
that the Army’s post exchanges, mili- 
tary counterpart of the civilian drug 
store, must take a cut in soft drinks, 
candy bars and sweet crackers is pro- 
ducing strong complaints among 
manufacturers. 

From the beginning of the sugar 
shortage, the exchanges were as- 
sumed to be exempted from curtail- 
ment as a branch of the military. 
OPA’s lawyers, however, saw a loop- 
hole in the somewhat anomalous ad- 
ministrative tie-up between the ex- 
changes and the War Department, 
and extended the curtailment to their 
operations May 29. 

On June 1 the Supreme Court, re- 
versing a California decision, ruled 
in a tax matter that the exchanges 
are a part of the department and | 
have all its immunities. But manu- 
facturers, seeking unrestricted sugar | 
for the big PX trade, were told the | 
OPA did not feel itself bound "| 








the decision. 

The OPA pointed out that no cur- 
tailment exists of sugar sold for con- 
sumption in mess halls. 

Candy manufacturers came back by | 
reminding OPA that certain of the | 
Navy’s canteens, administered direct- 
ly by the Navy Department, get all 
the sugar they want for sweet stuffs. | 
Although the OPA suggestions that | 
a dry soda pump at Ft. Meade, say, | 
will cause the “boys to riot,” it does | 





look like “equality of ‘sacrifice” ad 
going to be extended, 


Save Rubber 
By Using It 


Paradoxical as it seems, the Corps 
of Engineers has developed a method 
of using rubber to save rubber in 
the equipment of the Engineer Pon- 
ton Companies, the War Department 
announced today. The saving is ac- 


complished by the use of the new 
rubber pontons, replacing the alum- 
inum type, and literally amounts to 
thousands of pounds. 

The standard Armored Force bridge 
unit, sufficiently buoyant to carry the 
tanks of the Armored Divisions, con- 
sists of 1,080 feet of steel treadway 
mounted on 72 pontons. An addi- 
tional 20 pontons are carried as 
“spares.” To transport an aluminum 
unit, with necessary treadway, re- 
quires 72 trucks with semi-trailers 
and the rubber required for tires on 
these trucks amounts to 95,000 
pounds. 

Rubber, or rather rubberized fabric 
pontons, for the same bridge unit, 
can be deflated and packed, together 
with the treadway, into 36 trucks, 
and the amount of rubber used in 
the pontons, added to that required 
for truck tires, amounts to only 
65,000 pounds. 

This means a saving of 30,000 
pounds of crude rubber for each 
unit and this will be expanded when 
certain synthetics, designed to re- 
place rubber in the construction of 
the floats, become available in suffi- 
cient quantities. 


Address 


SHAW FIELD, S. C.—Three 
days after he went AWOL a 
Shaw Field private wrote a 
note to his squadron comman- 
der: 

“Sir, since I will not be there 
on pay day, please forward my 
check to me at my home ad- 
dress...” 

P.S.—His mail is now being 
forward to him at the Shaw 
Field guardhouse, 





States Army forces stationed in 
foreign country or possession,” 


Officials declined to comment, 
military circles doubted Gen, p 
las MacArthur in the Southwest 
cific or Maj. Gen. Russell P, Has 
in Northern Ireland, would be i 
clined, amid wartime uncertain# 
to give approval to many 
ventures. 

For months they have been 
assed by complications resulting f 
romances between American soléigp 
and Australian and Irish girls. 
problems involved social, 
and economic aspects and the effes 
of American immigration and ¢ 
zenship laws. The commanders 
dubious authority to deal with ¢ 
question. 

The new order applies to 
in Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico 
the Canal Zone, as well as those 
foreign lands, officials said. 

Soldiers in the continental Un 
States, however, may wed withou 
regard to the views of their sup 
officers, under a liberalized regu 
tion announced in February by Seg 
retary Stimson. In peace time, offi¢ 
permission had to be sought for ma 
riage of privates whose maximy 
pay then was $36 a month. 

One of the many difficulties 
marriages contracted overseas is that 
the Army makes no provision fe 
transporting families of enlisted me 
except the three highest paid grade 
of sergeant. 

Marriages between American 
diers and Australian girls have bee 
so numerous that church leaders 
have tried repeatedly to disco 
such ventures because the war 
cause immediate separations, 


Three Bill Whites 
A Problem to Sarge 


SHAW FIELD, S. C.—You have to 
know your A, B, T’s when it come 
to Shaw Field’s three Bill Whites 

There’s William A., William B, 
and William T., and they're al 
aviation cadets in the same class 
at the Army’s basic flying school. 
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FAVORITE 
SHINE! 


GRIFFIN—the shoe polish 
that has been standard in the 
Army for over half a century. 
the shoe polish that outsells all 
other brands combined at post 
exchanges by more than two to 
one...is the shoe polish for you! 


GRIFFIN ABC 
SHOE POLISH 
Recolors and polishes 
to a high shine in one 
operation. In the easy- 
opening tin...all pop- 

ular colors. 


GRIFF 


The Service Shine Since 1890 | 
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Radios! 








SPECIAL DISCOUNT 


On Above Rates to 


ALL SERVICE MEN 


Write for a free “ 
Identification Card” 
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a New Yorks Popular 


HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


44” 10 457 615.07 oe 
OUR CHOICEST ROOMS From 


400 ROOMS each with 
Bath Servidor, and Radia 
@ Four tine restauvronts 


eworded Grand Pru 1940 £4 
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Was 


"Name VFW Chapter 


or Hawaii 


By MORTON KAMM 
WHEELER FIELD, Hawaii—The newly organized chapter of | 
Veterans of Foreign Wars at Wheeler was recently dedicated to | 


9 distinguished himself on December 7 in the Japanese attack. 


Hero 





Sterling, Wheeler pursuit pilot | 














dealt 

of U, memory of Lieut, Gordon H. 
= native of West Hartford, Conn.,¢ 
at attended Trinity College in Hart- 
"| of th before entering the air corps 
2 U a@hing school at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
d in 1940. Finishing his flight train- 


he was commissioned a second 
tenant in the air corps, sailed for 
ji and arrived at Wheeler in 
, 1941. 

Sterling was one of the best known 
4 liked officers at Wheeler. When 
question of naming the VFW 
pter arose, Wheelerites said that 
ut. Sterling, who had been so 
to them, had set such a fine 
ample of the fighting spirit nota- 
in the air corps that the new post 
d be named after him. 


west 
>. Hart 
d be ip 
Ttaint 


4 













een 
ting ‘ 
1 soldie 
irls, 











mili Ut. Sterling attacked a Japanese 
he effesmplane over the water near Oahu 
and dideed either damaged or destroyed it 
ders hajea result of his fire. While diving 
with {j this airplane, he was attacked 
m the rear by another enemy 
i) me and was shot down in flames. 
Rico For heroism and _ achievement 
those participating in an aerial en- 
a Unit 9 
witho 4 
superig 
“== Moult 
ia oulrrie 
ie, offic 
“| Sal 
al aqivoes 
ulties reese esa searepaeeesonee ose eee ee mee 
Mic, MEFORT MOULTRIE, S. C.—Big 
sted R e baseball scouts in search of 
‘d grade “smoke ball pitcher” should come 
“Bown here and watch Sgt. Jim Sites 
ican sqm «them in—with effects. Jim 
ave been okes up two cigars per game on 
leade mound. Opposition batters swear 
iscou smoke screen he lays down dur- 
ar mightaes his windup ought to be outlawed. 


Firm evidence was the other day 
en he handcuffed the Station 

omplement team with three hits 
e his Battery C mates pounded 

ut a 16-1 win in the Fort Moultrie 

€ ftball league. 

have to Outlaw my smoke ball?” Big Jim 








it comagaks incredulously in his rich Caro- 
Whites, drawl. “Why, man, if Ah could 
liam B,gee that plate Ah’d be a pretty good 
y’re all her!” 
me class 
schoo, #0 PUSSYFOOTERS 
CRASH! TA-RAH-RAH-UPM-PA- 
AI!! 
Sleepy 263rd Coast Artillerymen 


pang from their beds at dawn re- 
ently wondering who'd left that 
ndio on full blast. They swarmed 
om their A€ents with murder in 
ir hearts, looking for the culprit. 
Lined up in the next tent area, 
struments a-glitter, was an Engi- 
rs’ band which had moved in 
iring the night. 

Sgt. Wallace B. Turner, 
ter, beamed. “Morning, men,” he 


baton- 





RITE id brightly. “An old Engineer 
stom, this reveillé music. Hope 

lish fre not bothering you.” 

the | fume CHOW-HOUND 

yo Every time Battery D’s mess 

s all geant, Wade Clayton, hears gripes 

post out the food. He points to the 

oto ining proof of his cooking. It’s 

roul vt. Gordon C. Phelps, husky Potter, 


iN. Y., rookie who came to Fort Moul- 


Mle 12 weeks ago weighing a gnat- 
ihty 128 pounds. He now is 24 

Minds heavier. 

The sercet of his success? Phelps 

“Maybe it was something 1 
eo” 

WBCONSCIOUS 

Pet | 


Walter Scott years ago wrote some 
called “Soldier, Rest” which 

ns: 
Soldier rest, thy warfare o’er, 
Sleep the sleep that knows no 





890 breaking... .” 
————='"§ Pyt. Mike O’Brian, the 263rd Coast 


—_——— fittillery’s best bunk-fatiguer, crept 
bed early one night. Rumbling 
Mores in a short time irritated his 
es so much they hauled out a 
“py of “Soldier, Rest” and shouted 
lines in his ear. O’Brian slept 

® with even more gusto. 
“Look at him,” swore one buddy in 
t. “He thinks we mean it.” 


HARP PSYCHOLOGY 
Bothered by carelessly-tossed razor 
in the latrine, Fort Moultrie 
put up tin cans with the 
| Slowing sign: 
lades placed in this container 
be dropped on Tokyo and Berlin 
@a later date.” 
It worked. 


8 States in One Outfit 
BLANDING, Fla.—One field 
ttillery 


regiment stationed here is 
State in the Union is repre- 


C 


















gagement with Japanese airplanes 
Dec. 7, Lt. Sterling was posthumous- | 
ly awarded the Distinguished Flying | 
Cross. | 
Wheeler’s “Four Horsemen”, M. | 
Sgt. Glenwood W. Castle, S. Sgt. Ray- 
mond W. Wilson, First Sgt. John H. 
Martin and M. Sgt. Jack Montgom- 
ery, all veterans of the last war and 
membegs of the VFW, approached 
Col. lliam J. Flood, post command- 
er, with the idea of organizing the 
chapter at Wheeler. Col. Flood 
promptly took steps to start the ball 
rolling. 

The VFW was first formed 42 years 
ago in Columbus, Ohio, by veterans | 
of the Philippine Insurrection, the 


War. It is the only veteran fratern- 
ity with official recognition and or- 
ganization under government super- 
vision by Act of Congress. Its chief 
aim is to promote patriotism and 
brotherhood. One of many institu- 
tions kept up by the VFW is the 
Eaton Rapids Mission, where chil- 
dren of deceased members are given 
the same opportunities they would 
receive if their fathers were alive. 

The Wheeler chapter was formed 
to accommodate the men who re- 
quested membership in the organiza- 
tion but couldn’t attend meetings 


Civil War and the Spanish American | } 








due to the wartime pass restriction. 





TAKE A GOOD LOOK at these faces—they're the faces of Americans who have fought: and 
won a great fight. Under the leadership of Lt. Col. Walter C. Sweeney, Jr., they manned 
a bomber that helped turned back the Japs at Midway with severe losses. Left to right: 
Capt. Thomas Gregory, Sgt. Bernard Carroll, Lt. Robert Pate, Cpl. Melvin Lomax and Lt. 
Henry Fitts. Questioned by reporters on their return to the home field, Captain Gregory 
said: "We gave them a good shellacking.” Said Corporal Lomax: “Two ‘Zeros’ came up 
behind our tail. They didn't bother us anymore.” Lieutenant Pate: “They were running like 


the devil the last time we saw them.” 






























—Air Force Photo 





CAMP BOWIE, Tex.—Petite and 
attractive Mary Talbot quickly lifted 
the receiver to the insistant tele- 
phone. 

A women hastily explained that 
her father was dying at the Brown- 
wood Memorial hospital. He needed 
a blood transfusion at once — type 
— 

Miss Talbot, program director of 
the Brownwood USO straightway in- 
quired of the scant half dozen service 
men present which had the blood 
type required. 

Then Col. Jack LIler of Camp 
Bowie—en route to an officer’s train- 
ing school at Fort Sill—stepped 


Emergency Transfusion Finds 
Ready Volunteers At Bowie 

















foward and offered to donate the 
blood. The type conformed. He was 
rushed to the hospital. 

Wearing a wide grin, he subse- 
quently returned to the USO build- 
ing. The corporal had been broke 
when the telephone rang—and stalled 
in Brownwood. He now had a crisp 
ten-dollar bill in his pocket and to 
the other service men present was 
somewhat of a hero besides. 

The women’s father is on the way 
to recovery and the future lieutenant 
is on his way, “completely” re- 
covered to Fort Sill and greater 
glory. 
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THAT'S THE 
PARATROOPERS 
*GO-WORD.” HIS WORD 
FOR CIGARETTE IS 
CAMEL — THE FAVORITE 
IN EVERY BRANCH OF 
THE SERVICE * 
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*With men in the Army, Navy, Marines, 
and Coast Guard, the favorite cigarette is 
Camel. (Based on actual sales records in 
Post Exchanges and Canteens.) 
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‘CAMELS 
ARE FIRST IN 
MY OUTFIT. THEY'RE 
EXTRA MILD AND 
THAT FULL FLAVOR 
CLICKS EVERY 

TIME 


Paratrooper in 
latest combat 
uniform 








a@ congress of cannoneers. 
with the lone exception of 
2. 
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reshen up,Soldier! 


Chew Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


Yes, you’ve got to be in the armed forces 
to really appreciate how much a little stick of 





chewing gum can mean, 













Man, how it helps to chew gum when you're 
tired, hot or thirsty! Cools your mouth—moistens 
your throat—seems to give you a refreshing life, 

Enjoy chewing delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint 
Gum—on long hikes—after a hard day’s work— 
at other times, too. It does things for you, 
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Laws for the Soldier | 
What to Do About the Problems You Left Behind }?' 


Many Selectees and volunteers in the service must be wondering what to do about the rent at 
home, the payments on car or furniture, that note at the bank, insurance premiums, taxes, and get- 


ting their old jobs back when the war is over. 


In condensed form, an answer to all these problems appeared in the New York Times this week. 
Congress has passed laws to help service men and their families with these problems. These laws 
supersede all State laws and apply in all courts. Efforts are being made in Congress to improve these 
laws, but whether a particular problem comes under the law or not, it can probably be solved in a 


spirit of fairness and cooperation of all concerned. 


back within 40 days after honorable 
discharge. When he gets the job back, 
he cannot be discharged within one 
year, except for just cause. In such 
matters the local United States Dis- 
trict Attorney will represent him 
without charge, and the Federal 
courts can compel the employer to 
re-employ him, in a proper case. 


Loans 





Lawyers, legal-aid societies and bar 
associations throughout the nation 
are also at the service of the soldier, 
usually without charge. They want 
to help and consider it a privilege 
to do so. If a man needs advice, he 
should get it early. Preventing trou- 
ble is better than trying to cure it. 


Rent and Leases 


If the rent of a man ir service is 
not over $80 a month, his dependents 
are not to be evicted from their 
home, unless the landlord obtains 
the approval of a court. The judge 
may postpone such a case for as 
long as three months if ability to 
pay is reduced owing to the tenant’s 
being in service. 

This law does not apply to an 
office, store or other business prop- 
erty. It does not cancel a lease on 
a dwelling or business property. 


cused a drafted man from an office 


impossible for him to continue busi- 
ness, but other courts may not de- 
cide that way. 


Installment Purchases 


If the man in service bought furni- 
ture or other articles on the install- 
ment plan before Oct. 17, 1940, and 
cannot keep up the payments, the 
seller may not come in and take 
them away against the will of the 
buyer, but must start a suit to re- 
possess the articles, in which case 
the court can protect the interests 
of the soldier in whatever way is 
fair, where ability to pay is reduced 
because he is in service. 


Mortgages, Foreclosures 
The same rule applies to mort- 
gages and similar agreements on 





real estate or personal property, if 


the obligati i , 
lease because the draft law made it/| 47 1980. piahiessts canines 


Payments on the Car 


repossession of automobile or tractor 
and their accessories, except that a 
suit to repossess these will not usu- 
ally be postponed unless the man in 
service has already paid at least 50 
per cent of the purchase price. 


Getting the Job Back 


service (after May 1, 1940), the law 
says he is to get back his job on 
discharge. When he gets the job back, 
one with “like seniority, status and 
pay,” unless the “employer’s circum- 
stances have so changed as to make 
it impossible or unreasonable to do 
so.” 
the job, and must apply to get it 


If he has a note at the bank, or 
has other creditors, he may tell them 
his problems frankly and fairly, and 
the chances are that he will reach 
a satisfactory arrangement. The 
creditors usually want to cooperate. 
If they insist updén taking a judg- 
ment, the court will probably post- 
pone payment, or arrange some rea- 
sonable terms, if the soldier’s ability 
to pay has been reduced because of 
his service. Endorsers or guarantors 
may also be protected by the court. 


Income Taxes 

Payment of all Federal and State 
income taxes, past or future, may 
be postponed without interest until 
six months after service ends, if 
ability to pay is reduced because of 
military service. 


Real Estate Taxes 


A man is protected against tax sales 


Similar protection is given against 


If he left a regular job to enter 


He must still be qualified for 








or like proceedings for taxes 
due during service, 


employes, and that his abilit 
is materially affected by military 
service—unless proceedings are Der. 


Insurance Premiums 


apply to have the government ¢ 
care of the premiums on up to $5 
of insurance while he is in gs 
Within a year after his service e 
he either pays the premiums 
plus interest, or the policy will 
The government merely tides 
over. This protection is not ‘ 
if the insurance was taken out leg 
than thirty days before he en 
service; or if loans against the ine 
surance are 50 per cent or More of 
the cash value; or if there is a pr 
vision in the policy reducing death 
benefits or increasing premiums be 
cause of military service. 


falng pne of 


if he fil 









affidavit with the tax collector gh» Malding P 
ing that his real estate continue nged | 
be occupied by his dependents body I 
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the court may postpone the by 
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6 per cent interest for delay in Day. a 
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If he carries life insurance he 
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Have We Hurt Japan? 


Military authorities generally agree there are three main ways 





Company. Daily 
e eddresseé here. 














can occupation of Axis or Axis-held territory will result in an 
immediate improvement of local civil, political, economic and 
sanitary conditions. 


and theoretical aspects of government are giving intensive instruc- 
tion to 60 hand-picked Army officers at the new Army School of 
Military Government, now at the University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 


office of the Provost Marshal General 
and is designed to train the officers 


The Army is taking comprehensive steps to insure that Ameri- 


A number of America’s greatest authorities on the practical 





The school who will help to organize and take 
up the administration work in enemy 


territory in the wake of invading 


is operated by the 











to win*the war, all of which should be used simultaneously. The 
first is by attrition—wearing away the enemy war machine’s base 
by destroying its tools and weapons; the second, by promoting dis- 
cord on his home front, and thereby breaking his will to resist; the 
third, by annihilating his main force in battle. 

We have not yet had the chance to use the second and third 
ways against Japan. Comparison of the Jap production possibilities | 
and her losses to date, however, show we are getting somewhere | 
with the first method, attrition. We have punched sizeable holes | 
in Tokyo’s air fleet, navy and merchant marine. Such progress 
doesn’t relieve us of the necessity for launching an offensive against 
Japan, but it will contribute to the success of the offensive. 

Before Pearl Harbor, the Japs had a total of 2500 combat planes 
in her army and navy. Annual output of her plane factories now is 
about 4500 or 5000 planes of all types, 60 per, cent of which are 
combat ships. Replacements total 250 to 275’a month. Thus the 
sum of Japanese combat craft on hand December 7, 1941, and pro- 
duced since then is between 3500 and 4000. 

United Nations’ planes have shot down or wrecked on the ground 
at least 1000 warplanes in the Far East. We claim more, but de- 
ductions must be made for hard-to-spot duplications among the 
Allied communiques. To these 1000 we are sure of having destroyed 
must be added another 300 that have simply worn out. (The wear 
of the Japanese air force in China is know to be 33 per cent a, year.) 
Total Jap losses are thus slightly in excess of gains. The enemy’s 
cuxent combat strength in the air is probably 2200 to 2400. 

The tide of shipping losses is running even more clearly in our 
favor. It is certain that the enemy has already lost more than 
600,000 tons of shipping; the total loss may run as high as 700,000 
or 750,000 tons. The Jap navy has lost warships in every category. 
Most serious is the loss of Japanese cruisers. At least a third of | 
the Jap cruiser force, which numbered about 45 ships at the start | 
of the war, has been sunk or badly damaged. The U. S. began the | 
war with 37 cruisers. Despite battle losses, the number now may 
be the same because of the probable completion of one or more 
light cruisers of the Atlanta class. 

Japan’s shipyards have a technical capacity of more than 800,000 | 
tons of new vessels a year. A shortage of steel. however, has cut | 
the present maximum output down to about 500,000 tons. 

So we can figure’that Allied gunners, bombardiers and torpedo- 
men have accounted for as much tonnage as Japan can produce in 
a year and a half. The Jap navy and merchant marine totaled about 
7,000,000 tons altogether, so they still have plenty of ships left. 
But continuance of Allied attacks can accomplish two decisive re- 
sults: First, limit Japanese use of their newly won territories, all of 
which lie at the end of a long sea haul from the Island Empire; 











Spatter Work 





a 


are DEADLY/ 


USING a tooth brush, a bottle of India ink, and his 
knowledge of an art style called “spatter work,” Pvt. 
Erwin C. Lederer, a draftsman in the G-3 section of the 
38th Division at Camp Shelby, Miss., drew this poster 
which is being distributed as a graphic reminder to 
soldiers to stay away from duds. 

—38th Division Photo 








second, limit the size of any future invasion expeditions. 


We'll Attack When Ready 


President Roosevelt sent word this week to a Russian war re- 
lief rally in New York that the United States would launch an attack 
in aid of Russia “at the right time and the right place” and pledged 
America’s determination that the Russian front “will not fail.” 

Harry Hopkins, the President’s adviser, delivered the message. 
He said in part: 





“A few hours ago I left the President and Prime Minister Wins- 
ton Churchill as they were talking. The loss of Tobruk is a bitter 


| 


| 








front? Yes, and if necessary a third and fourth front, to pen the 
German army in a ring of our offensive steel. Hitler’s boastings are 
getting tamer and tamer, for he knows that the Russian army on 
his Eastern front and a British-American army on other fronts— 
when and where he does not know—will bring his vaunted visions 
to heel. And his cities, one by one, will be destroyed by the Allied 
air forces.” 

Speaking briefly of post-war objectives, Hopkins said: 

“The world can be freed from the economic oppressions that 
have nourished misery among hundreds of millions of people. There 
is enough wheat to feed the world; there is enough stone and brick 


disappointment. They were discussing the stern, strategic steps to| and lumber to house the world; there is enough cotton and wool to 


be taken; where to hit Germany and the Japanese the hardest. Both 
men are fighters. Both are unafraid, both determined. 

“I asked the President if he had any message for the p@ople 
here tonight. He said, ‘Yes, tell them that we mean to give Russia 
aid on the field of battle and that our armed forces will attack at 
the right tite’ and.place and that the Russian front will not fail.’” 
_ Enoq preying? fphtige sveech. Hodkins ‘cohtinued: “A Second 


eT cited eee 


clothe the whole human family. 

“I believe just as we can have a total victory in war, so we can 
win an abiding and just peace. Just as we can fight with Russia, 
England and China as military allies, so we can win the peace with 
their cooperation and lasting friendship . . . I don’t want to defeat 
Hitler on the field of battle and have a handful of Nazi-minded 





Fascists throughout the world still try to manage our affairs.” 


~——* * © eee 


Train to Govern Occupied Lands 


American armies. 


started May 11. After the present 
group of officers has been trai 
it is expected that the following 
officer contingents will be larger, 
since the day may not be far off 
when this country will find itself 
obliged to begin the military admin. 
istration of extensive territories ang 
numerous municipalities. 

















The course lasts four months ang 













































Care in Selection 
Great care has been taken in th 
selection of this specially trained 
personnel, the Army says, students 
















being *chosen ‘because of their past ncy i 
practical experience in local, state Bpat cre: 
|}and Federal Government. All types fy comm 
of engineers are being taken. All ¥ (Colonel 
men so far taken were already in By phys 
service when chosen for Charlottes is d 
ville. their e 

The scope of the men’s future forse is 
work can be judged from the fact ithe ba 
that their training will emphasize im MB} activit 
struction in the international law of Bp ‘secor 
military government and the Ameti- stag 
can regulations, the general print A prog: 
ples of state and municipal gover BM the 1, 
ment, police power, public busines Bt th 
communications, economic problems, E 
American experiences in militarEitouns o 
government, and politico - milita up tal 
backgrounds. prim 


The School Commandant is Brig 
Gen. Cornelius W. Wickersham, 
prominent New York lawyer and son 
of George W. Wickersham, former 
United States Attorney General. 

Dr. J. L. Newcomb, president of 
the University of Virginia, offered 
the facilities of the university im 
cluding use of the library. The 
school is using lecture rooms in the 
Law School Building, faculty and 
committee rooms as well as a buil& 
ing for administration. 

Of All Ranks 

The officers, who rank from ¢caip 
tain to colonel, are receiving instrue 
tion from a permanent faculty @ 


























Army officers as well as from a panel of 
of distinguished visitors. These it re 
clude Professors Arnold Wolfers at 
Yale, Henry Rowell of Johns Hopkins Bets of , 
and Hugh Borton of Columbia. lin; 
Special lectures will be given & Bunchin; 
| Professors Charles Hyde and PhiliP Bind exer 
C. Jessup of Columbia, Dr. Isaiah § The o¢ 
Bowman, President of Johns Hop Bf the | 
kins, two former Judge Advocate ze 
General of the Army; namely, th: 
Gen. Blanton Winship and Maj. Ge Be arm 
E. A. Kreger; Professors Max Lernet Biemiur 
of Williams, William Yandel] Elliott But est, 
of Harvard, N. J. Spykman of Yélé Bition 
and Dr. David A. Lockmiller of Duk® § Qpjop, 
The War Department stresses th Bion +), 
fact that these officers are not be phys: 
trained as civilian administrators pass: 
one-time enemy or enemy-occu a 
territory after peace has been ley 
clared or during a period of reco® ler’ s 
struction. Their sole job, it is & on 
plained, will be to administer cor 
quered territory through cooperation 
with local officials. Among the The « 
which will fall to officers are thos rc 
of insuring popular compliance With flung y, 
military orders, restoration of 8% Bing bh, 
light, water, and sewage, and P’ br 
vation of life and property. las 
A 
Devens QM Promoted e 
FORT DEVENS, Mass.—Thomaé iS requ 
E. Mahoney of Council Bluffs, 1% -' 
r 


post quartermaster at this im 
inland military reservation, recently 
has been congratulated on his prov pte 
motion to full colonel. 

He was named post quartermastet 
at Fort Devens, largest military 
ervation in New England, om 
4, 1941, and has compiled an en 
record at this post during the 









































months he has been here. 
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od by Lt. 
sterbury, battalion commander, 
a rugged, swarthy indi- 
ue exceptionally 
ysically active for his 52 years 
age. 
American youth, Colonel Water- 
wy explained, has grown tall, big 
healthy, but our daily habits do 
% of themselves develop legs and 
in keeping with the other ad- 
made in health. A firm be- 
pr of putting physical develop- 
t on an equal status with mental 
welopment, Colonel Waterbury de- 
the spectator system of sports 
“50,000 people see 22 men play 
hour and a half.” ps 
A training center receives fat men, 

men, tall men, skinny men and 
js for these men that a graduated 
testing program has been 


ce! 
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Oil. 














vsica 
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who 


Within 13 weeks the men 
be ready to face actual battle 
jitions, where physical fitness will 
a major determining factor. With 
in mind, Colonel Waterbury has 
eeprated a balanced physical and 
y training program which has 


home alding programs ever designed, 
ged scientifically to put ev- 
tly body muscle in a “‘fit to fight” 
jition, has been adopted at 
mp Croft’s 30th Training Bat- 
The program was de- 


Col. 


is 


Preston D. 


wived the acclaim of Brig Gen. 


the camp. ; 
Gets Citation 


L. Ransom, commanding officer 


Said General Ransom in a citation: 


Col. Preston D. Waterbury is 


mended for his 
blishing for his battalion special 
mining aids including a _ practical 


initiative in 


use for the development and test- 


of physical fitness. 

"The work being done in Colonel 
lerbury's battalion to bring men 
the highest possible state of ef- 
lency is outstanding and reflects 
at credit upon himself and upon 
command.” 

Colonel Waterbury has established 


9 physical building courses. The 
is designed to limber up men 
their early stages of training. This 
is set rustically under trees 
the battalion area and consists of 


factivities, which prepare men for 


second course taken up in the 
stages of their training. 


A program is devised so that each 


the 16 platoons in the battalion 
to this course at least twice a 
k. Each platoon is broken into 
ups of four and each four-man 
bup takes one of the activities on 
primary course for two minutes 















wall; 


i then goes on to the next activity. 
platoon remains at the course 
4 minutes. 


Plenty Tough 


The activities taken in rotation, 
sing the building of arm, leg 
stomach muscles, 
dicine ball weighing eight pounds; 
ing bar; exercise wall weights; 
be skipping; stall bars; light and 
ivy boxing bags; parallel bars; 25 
ot rope climbing; a posture correc- 
graduated bar weights; 
stling mats and hand vault. 
Part of the equipment used has 
hn donated by the Lone Star Boat 
uub of New York, Colonel Water- 
revealed. 


include the 


The club, gmong 
athletic equipment sent two 

fs of chest weights complete; five 
ling and tumbling mattresses; 
inching bags; jumping standards, 
exercise bicycle and a side horse. 
e@ Course used in the later stages 
the training is not the conven- 
zed obstacle course, now widely 

f throughout training camps in 
army. Obstacle courses place a 
mium on physical conditioning, 
Restablish no definite level of con- 


“mon such as at the 30th battalion. 


Colone] Waterbury’s course is set 
mM the basis of a series of tests 
Physical prowess. 
Passed at various levels, and the 

number of points earned at 
th level of each test represents the 


‘ 


“ler’s 


percentage 


Each test can 


achievement 


0n a total score of 100. 


Tope 


What’ll You Have? 


@ course includes in order: 
climb; a 


40- 


50-yard dash; 
“a vaulting a five-foot bar; chin- 


g bar; standing broad jump; run- 
broad jump; high jumping and 
last event on the course is to 


a wall 


six 


nine feet, inches 
After a soldier passes through 
tests without a rest period he 


oted fist 
















_Thomat f quired to hike 12 miles in five 
uffs, 1& (rs with light pack and arms. 
mportam § “colonel Waterbury started develop- 
recen his physical testing system 20 
his pro ago. He has used it in regular 
'y and national guard companies 
ermastef with ROTC units in colleges. 
itary TO ES course reached its peak during 
on Summer of 1941 when it was 
envial &@s a physical norm for the 


the n Corps Area ROTC cadets who 


Downing 


THE WORLD is upside down to them—and they made 
the stall bars and their full weight up side down—is concentrated on their hands and arms. 
They bend forward slowly and intensively exercises their stomach muscles as a result. 
to right are Sgt. James G. Morgan, Pvt, Michael Labara, Pvt. Floyd R. Scull and Cpl. R. F. 
—Photo by Sgt. Jack West 















Me 





it so. They have lifted themselves on 


olonel, 52, Leads Men a Merry Chase 


gy CPL. JACK DE SIMONE 
fallingBinne of the stiffest physical 
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Double 
WAAC 
Army 


The WAAC program will be 
doubled, there will be 900 officers 
instead of 450, a total force of 
25,000 within the year, the War 
Department announced this week. 
After the first 450 officers are 
trained at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, a 
second group of 450 will take the 
course of instruction, selected from 
the thousands of applicants who 
passed examination in the May re* 
cruiting drive. 

Enrollment of the rank and file of 
the WAACs will begin in July, will 
increase until the corps is taking in 
recruits at the rate of 800 weekly in 
October. 

During the first year the corps 
will cost $28,334,464, according to es- 
timates in the military establish- 
ments appropriations bill reported in 
the House this week. 

This allows for an initial clothing 
allowance to each WAAC valued at 
$184.91, plus $70.77 for maintenance, 
and nine million dollars for housing. 
(To clothe the average enlisted man 
costs $90.35, plus $63.56 for a year’s 
maintenance.) 

Base pay runs to $3,428,216, with 
$240,000 added for specialist ratings. 
The WAAC bill sets pay at $21 a 
month, which hasn’t been raised by 
the increased pay bill. 

Charts released in the hearings 
show that the corps will have 12 
assistant directors drawing $2400 a 
year each; 92 first officers, drawing 
$2000 each; 92 second officers, draw- 
ing $1575 each; 276 third. officers, 
drawing $1500 each; 76 first leaders, 
drawing $864 each; 760 leaders, draw- 
ing $720 each; 1800 junior leaders, 
drawing $648 each, and 17,188 auxili- 
aries, drawing $324 each. In addition 
there will be 375 officer candidates 
during the year, drawing $600 each. 


Department of Optimism 








. } 
Rival 

FT. LEAVENWORTH, Kan. 
—Don’t let anyone tell you the 
Army isn’t democratic. Here’s 
a little incident that happened 
at the reception center recently. 

Lt. Thomas P. Flynn was ac- 
cepting applications for fur- 
loughs. In front of him stood 
a raw recruit, a private seek- 
ing permission to return for a 
15-day furlough to his home 
at Des Moines, Ia. “ 

“I used to be in Fort Des 
Moines occasionally,” com- 
mented the lieutenant. “Pro- 
posed to a girl there four 
times.” 

The recruit, it turned out, 
had married the girl. 

P.S.—But he got the fur- 
lough, anyhow. 





in camp at Clemson College 
N.C. 






also were asked. 


Another bright note: 


We Order German 
Occupation Medals 


The U. S. Army is preparing for the day when an American 
occupational force will be stationed in Nazi Germany. 


Manufacturers of medallions and decorations have been asked 
by the Quartermaster’s Department at Philadelphia to bid on the 
manufacture of between 500,000 and 1,000,000 decorations to be 


worn by the soldiers of the Army occupying Germany after the war, 
it has been learned. Bids on some three million other decorations 


The number of occupation ribbons involved in the Army’s re- 
quest for bids indicates that the army to be stationed in the Reich 
after World War II will be several times larger than the army of 
occupation sent into Germany after the last war. 


All the decorations are to be delivered 
within six months under contracts enjoying A-1 priority ratings. 


Keesler Campaign | 
Saves Rubber 


KEESLER FIELD, Miss.—The 
Keesler Field campaign to reduce 
wear and resultant repairs of tires 
has produced a saving of at least 
75> per cent in the past 90 days, 
Maj. John W. Diggs, Automotive 
Transportation -Officer at the 
country’s greatest Army Air Forces 
Technical School, revealed today. 

The motor pool is now saving 
7,500 miles of tire wear and 1,000 
gallons of gasoline a month on a 
laundry convoy to Camp Shelby, 
Miss., alone. This saving was realized 
by increasing the size of each load 
by raising the top bow on trucks 
and trailers. 
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Son Finds Father 
After 21 Years 


FORT MEADE, Md.—It was a 
Father’s Day reunion of father and 
son, separated for 21 years, when 
Norman G. West of Baltimore walked 
into a mess hall and greeted his-son, 
Sgt. James Dennis West. 

When the sergeant was a small 
boy his parents separated, he went 
to live with his mother. Last week 
he happened to notice in the Balti- 
more telephone book the name Nor- 
man G. West, wrote the following 
letter; 


“I am trying to locate my father. 
The likeness of name may be a coin- 
cidence, but if you don’t mind, I'd 
like to ask a few questions. Did 
you ever live in Mount Holly, N. J.? 
Have a son by the name of James 
Dennis? I was born on May 29 and 
haven’t seen my father for 21 years.” 

This time it was the right Norman 
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Boy—am I disgusted! 
The day | was issued | 
looked great — but now 
my color has gone and 
my toes are all scuffed 
up and ugly. 








If the boss would just 


get some Dyanshine 


Liquid Shoe Polish. The } 1 look like something. DYANSH | NE 
dauber makes it easy Inspection was a breeze et Om oo 

to apply—it adds color and | hear we're step- Liquid 

to the leather. ping ext tenia ( SHOE POLISH 







Three cheers! He got 
some Dyanshine—now 





Oxblood, Black 
White Glaze 





SAVE MONEY 
SAVE TIME WITH 
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the fewer men required, the more modern uniform. The gun remains the same. 





WITH THE ANNOUNCEMENT that the 6th FA at Fort Bragg, N. C., was to be mechanized, this century-old outfit recalled 
the days of World War 1 when its horse-drawn batteries fired the first American artillery shots in that war. Shown here is the 
6th (a part of Cql. Walter W. Hess's 12th FA Brigade) in its old and new battle dress. Note the difference in road space, 


—Photo by Firth 





PHONE WEDDING 
3 Minutes 
Does It 


SHAW FIELD, S. C.—For nearly 
an hour the nervous groom paced 
the parsonage floor. 

He wondered if she had received 





his wire . . . if she didn’t like the 
idea after all... if she was standing 
him up.... 


“There she is!” he 
the telephone finally 

The minister and three of the 
groom’s close friends rushed to his 
side. The bride, 1100 miles away, 
was quickly joined by her parents, 
the groom’s parents... and a notary. 

In an abbreviated ceremony, which 
eliminated some of the ritual and 
all of the ring, the Rev. W. D. Glea- 
ton, of Sumter, S. C., united Weldon 
Tidwell, Shaw Field private, and his 
bride, Opal Carter in Mexia, Tex. 

Connections were none too good, 
and only after calling to her several 
times was the minister successful in 
getting Opal’s “I will” ... her only 
comment of the evening. 

In three minutes the record-break- 
ing service was over. The groom 
hurriedly picked up the receiver and 
informed the bride that the marriage 
certificate was being sent immedi- 
ately for her signature he 
assured her again that everything 
was perfectly legal. 

Then he sighed: “Well, honey, how 
does it feel to be married?” 

“I’m sorry,” interrupted the opera- 
tor, “your time is up!” 


shouted when 
rang. 





Northern Boy Says: 


It's True Bout That Cahlina Moon 


FORT MOULTRIE, S. 


“Yankee” at Fort Moultrie looks at the South 
and at Charleston in particular: 


The first night here was memorable. 
in one of Fort Moultrie’s recreation rooms and 
all was quit. Only the scratching of letter-writers’ 
Suddenly on the floor 


pens marred the silence. 
above there was a commotion. 


Running footsteps thudded. 
crash like a couple bodies hitting the floor. Shouts 


and masculine screems echoed. 


Someone asked, “What was that?” 


horseplay, I thought. 
sitting in an armchair spoke 
he slowly, ‘‘was one of our 
fresh meat.” 


That is typical of the Southern people, I 


have found out since then. 


sense of humor and they love tall stories. 


In fact I discovered a lot 
about the Dixie people. 


ern camps. 


yards. 


Here’s some of the things I learned about 


But a Carolina soldier 


There are mistaken 
notions about them, gathered mostly from maga- 
zine and Hollywood comedies, which the Army 
is correcting by bringing Northern boys to South- 
It’s a sort of good-will campaign. 
For many of the Yankee soldiers, like me in New 
York State, had seldom stirred from their back- 


By Pvt. Martin O'Neill 


C., June 20—A 


songs. 
It was 


There was a 


Probably 


up. “That,” said 
mosquitoes after 


5—On the whole, Southern cooking is more 
How is it done, with the flat and 
salty water they have to work with? 
down here is an art. 


6—The Southern belles are freckled but nice. 
They are sports too. 


toothsome., 


They have a rich 


of colorful things 


so. 


the South by watching the Charleston natives: 


1—They don’t go around singing hillbilly 
Their music is as sentimental as their 
natures, but it is mostly popular stuff. 


2—It’s true what they say in song and story 
about the Carolina moon. 
der the people get married young. 


3—The sun too is terrific. 
to it up North is a blast furnace. 
healthful climate and people thrive on it, 


4—Southerners are the most open-minded 
people I ever met. 
tailed pup. I like their faith and belief in other 
people, even strangers. 


7—Famed is Southern hospitality and rightly 
Take the woman into whose restaurant four 
soldiers came for steaks. 
scrumptious dishes and the soldiers, in apprecia- 
tion afterwards, laid down a dollar tip. 
yo’, boys,” she said, “but keep yo’ money. We're 
just glad you could drop in and visit us.” 
Well, that’s the South for you. I like it. 


It’s terrific! No won- 


The nearest thing 


But it’s a 


And friendly as a stubby- 


Cooking 


The table creaked with 


“Thank 





THE 79 NEGRO SOLDIERS who make up the Special Service 
detachment at the Infantry School stables, Fort Benning, Ga., 
have subscribed 100 per cent in the War Bond drive. Here, 
Lt. Robert V. Jacobs, their C.O., signs up Staff Sgt. John Brown 
while Sgis. James Williams and Willie Frederick await. their 


turns, * 








—Photo by I6lst Sig. Photo Co. 


Here’s Reason for Feeding 


You All Those Beans 


FORT MOULTRIE, S. C.—The soldier who writes home “Dear 
Mom, I’m gaining weight,” owes a vote of thanks to the beans on 
his plate everyday, according to Mess Sgt. Pete J. Smith, member 
of the Field Ration Menu Board at Fort Moultrie. 
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AMOUUUNOCUANERUALGUUSULLLUUALESUUOUUEEEU ALN WITH 
FORT DEVENS, Mass.— the 43r 
General Hospital, first Army (gamed chick 
eral hospital built in New Eng atmos 
celebrated its first birthday here Three 

week. 
Shag 


It was just a year ago that ¢ 
1000-bed hospital admitted its ¢ 
six patients. Since that time the 
pitals staff has ministered to fuall en 
dreds of men in the Army J 

from New England, New York, jp 

land, Greenland, Newfoundland ga 

other foreign stations. | ( 
The hospital jis commanded 

Brig. Gen. Henry C. Pillsbury , 

now has a staff of 107 officers Ti 
nurses, 392 enlisted men and 4 in 
civilian employees. The names; Id P 
eminent medical men and profesgoi 






















of leading medical colleges are ng INE CA 
on the Lovell staff. 

The hospital was named in hone? “8° 
of a distinguished New England ter for 1 
geon, Dr. Joseph Lovell, 1788-igmiiy a few 
He entered the Army in 1812 a a N 
surgeon in the 9th Infantry. Dy 
the war he was in charge of game’ De * 
General Hospital at Burlington, Gesta; 
On the establishment of the OffigtPine Can 


of the Surgeon General by an 

















of Congress in 1818, General Lowi es 
was the first man to serve in with 
capacity. y during 
ALSO y and J 
The 16th Medical Regiment, « or 
posed largely of New England me | 
likewise celebrated organization daym?? De 
here last week. The regiment, e ay’s br 


manded by Col. Richard R. Spahr Statio! 




























was activated at Fort Adams, R, was 
in 1939. During its brief existene camp 
the regiment has sent its traing the | 
men to all sections of the country taMtish uni 
form the nucleus of medical units, as we 
being 
Captain Edward R. Kenealy, mn unt 
chaplain, was promoted from inity of 
lieutenant to captain during ring in 





past week. Chaplain Kenealy, y 
home is in Flushing, L. L, is an 





t. 


















ber of the Society of the Father i” ys 

Mercy and graduated from Angell” * 
College in Rome. — 
TRAVELED 7 am 
Staff. Sgt. Patrick Collins, ate vy 
tached to the Station Hospital “S | 
claims to be one of the most - pall 
travelled soldiers in the country, . 
' 


The sergeant, who hails from M 
souri, has been on trains which h 
taken him more than 30,000 mill 
since the first of the year, and thi 


} 





also 
June | 
radio | 









past week-end was off on anothemm Italy 
terrific trek. Collins was bound thige Briti: 
course, 


time for Wyoming and he figures 
doing 3500 miles before he is bad 
at the Fort within a week's t 






















ths p 
puncemer 





Collins’ missions have taken himgDuring 
thru 27 states. ny whi 
itish fo 

READY witness 
A broken leg in these days the pa 

Army life is no handicap—especial® their 
ly if you have three other good o ding tl 
r during the past three daylmp the | 


Blackie, a mongrel dog and ter, h 


of a training unit on the Fort, sing tl 
been attending reveille, a phase Gjitual way 
Army life to which he has taken m able 
keenly, despite a broken leg. rate a 
daunted he has been hobbling abounding t) 
with the smashed leg in a cast. Wit own / 


is owned by Pvt. William Dawson 


Hotels for Airmen 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Plans 
under way for Army Air Fo 
schools in Atlantic City hotels, 
lar to the setup now in operation 
Miami Beach, Fla. says Sena 

















Smathers of New Jersey. 








“Every man who comes into the 
Army eventually asks, ‘Why do we 
get all these beans?’” Sgt. Smith 
said today. 

“He has ample reason to ask. At 
Fort Moultrie beans are on the menu 
at least once a day in varied forms 
—lima, Navy, kidney, pinto and 
string beans and black-eyed peas. 
All in all, the uniformed man con- 
sumes almost three pounds a week. 

“Army dieticians recommend it on 
the menu because beans repair and 
build up the body tissues. Its food 
content of proteins and minerals is 
vital to a well-balanced diet. 


“Second reason perhaps—but a 
minor one—is that beans are inex- 
pensive. Penny for penny value, 


there is more nutrition in beans than 
in milk. eggs or fish. That is some- 
thing to keep in mind when one has 
to feed a hungry soldier on 58 cents 
a day. 

“There’s another reason too. The 
fighting men gets beans because he 
likes them! You should come to one 
of our mess-halls on Baked Bean Day 
and watch them crowd back for 
more.” 

Sgt. Smith pointed to a New York 
soldier who arrived at the fort a few 
months ago weighing 128 pounds. 
“He took to beans like a youngster 
to candy,” Sgt. Smith recalled. “To- 
day he tips. the scales at 152—a 
strapping increase of 24 pounds.” 









































The ARMY of the UNITED STATES 


Published by the United States Government 


This book of 200 pages and almost 200 photographs was 
published in accordance with instructions from the Senaté 
Military Affairs Committee. 
It is the first real illustrated publication showing all com 
ponents of the Army, its personnel, equipment, strength and 
its uses. 
This handsome publication, bound in Gold Stamped Buck 
ram, will serve as a general “guide book” of your Army. 

makes a most attractive gift item for the folks back home who 
want to know more about the Army of the United States. 
(Use Coupon Below.) 


rie, eoty 3100 
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Army, Times, Daily News Building, Washington, D. C. 
Enclosed please find §................+«. 
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the 43rd Division are acquiring 
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Shagnon and his hillbilly b 
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lenny Tells 
?f Capture 
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ury rake 

saad Times’ Writer Was 
mes d Prisoner By Nazis 
0 

re NE CAMP, N. Y.—Harold Denny, 
in he 4 war correspondent and special 
land r for the New York Times, who, 
L788. a few months ago, was released 
812 as a Nazi concentration camp, 
: Pr he was a “guest” of the Ger- 
gton, Wygen Gestapo for some months, was 
1e Off ne Camp guest last week. 

; - sompanying him was his wife, 


Jeanne Denny, who has herself 
with many adventures, especi- 
during the battle of France in 
y and June, 1940, when she was 
ral times under enemy fire and 
danger of being captured. 

Dennys also visited Mrs. 
ny’s brother, Maj. Thomas Low- 
Station Hospital. 

was during the first Libyan 
campaign that Mr. Denny fell 
the hands of the Nazis, the 
unit with which he was serv- 
as war correspondent at that 
being surprised by the enemy 
mn under General Rommel in the 
nity of Tobruk, which is still 
ring in dispatches from the war 
























ly, 
vf the ir, Denny was released from cus- 
ia ™ “By of the Axis last November, be- 
e this country entered the war, 
i has not yet fully recuperated 
m the hardships which he under- 
lins mt while a “guest” of Hitler’s Ges- 
Hospit As a matter of fact, he still 
he 3 a pair of German ersatz Gestapo 
country eentration camp shoes when he 
rom Misgmutned to New York. 
hich I also had an added_ thrill only 
000 mi June 10 when, while listening to 
and thiggeradio he heard the announcement 
. anothemmm Italy that he had been captured 
ound thi@@! Britishers in Libya. That event, 
‘igures course, had happened many 
e is baths prior to the June 10 an- 
2k’s ncement. 





During the battle of France, Mr. 
mny who was then attached to the 
ish forces, had the opportunity 
witness the first blitzkrieg and to 
the panzer divisions of the Nazis 
their most brilliant action, 
ling the dash across France to 
») the British at Dunkerque, 


iken hin 








days 
—€speci 
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a3rd Brings Square 
Pance to Shelby 


WITH THE 43RD DIVISION.—Maybe the Vermont soldiers 


4 chicken but by way of return, they are injecting a little north- 
atmosphere into towns around Camp Shelby. 
Three times a week, it’s “swing your partners!” as Pvt. Clar- 


in- 


later, he had the chance of wit- 
sing the German tank tactics in 
war operations and hence has 
mn able to bring back a store of 
urate and valuable information re- 
ding the enemy’s tank tactics to 


Southern drawls and a liking for 


and furnish music for square- 
dancing couples in Service Club No. 
1 and the new and old USO buildings 
in Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Clarence had his own band back in 
Burlington, Vt., so when he arrived 
at Shelby, he searched for men to 
form a new band. He ended with a 
snappy six-piece outfit that makes 
you itch to dance: Private Jerry Vol- 
laberch, accordion; Private Wallace 
Duprey, mandolin; Corporal Robert 
Caska, Hawaiian guitar; Sergeant 
James Lufkin and Private Raymond 
Dube, Spanish guitars; Private Floyd 
Tarr, violin. 

News of the ban reached Miss Sue 
McQueen, senior hostess at Service 
Club No. 1, and she asked Clarence 
and his band to play at the club, at 
the same time, teaching the girls and 
soldiers how to square dance, north- 
ern style. The dances or “classes” 
were so successful that square dances 
are run each week in Service Club 
No. 1, Tuesday nights, in Hatties- 
burg’s new USO, Monday nights and 
in the old USO Thursday nights. 
With experience gained from in- 
numerable square dances in Vermont, 


ing”. 

Attending one of the square dances 
is a full night’s entertainment. When 
the couples become a little weary of 
dancing, Clarence and his boys put 
on their own floor show, of comedy 
acts, singing and tap dancing, with 
every member of the band contribu- 
ting something to the show. 

The band has been on several tran- 
scribed programs sent to Vermont 
Stations for the radio section of the 
43rd Public Relations Office, and its 
members are trying hard to keep up 
their full schedule. 





Williams’ First Class 

WILLIAMS FIELD, Ariz.— The 
only bombardier training center in 
Arizona received its first class of Air 
Force bombardier cadets, this week, 
Col. Bernard A. Bridget, field com- 


a siding near Kittrell, N. C., when 


Pfc. James Driscoll does the “call- 


ORLANDO, Fla.—Two soldier 


Command School with a medical detachment brought their Army 
medical training into good stead shortly after midnight on June 
14 when a freight train crashed into the crack Silver Meteor, pas- 
senger train of the Seaboard Airline Railroad, and, incidentally, 
they both owe their lives to a whim of fate. 


s stationed here at the Fighter 





The Silver Meteor was waiting on’ 


the freight train rammed into the 
rear of the observation car, killing 
eight persons and injuring eight 
others. A scant five minutes before 
the crash Cpl. Lester B. Smith and 
his buddy, Pvt. Robert D. Kempner, 
both on their way back to Orlando 
after 10-day furloughs, had been 
lounging in the observation car. 








D. Kempner, who brought the 
use when a freight train crashed into the crack Silver Meteor 








mandant, announced. 


passnger train near Kittrell, N. C. 


When the train stopped Corporal 
Smith decided he'd like a bit of fresh 
air and went to the vestibule be- 
tween the observation car and the 
car next to it. Private Kempner was 
tired and he told Corporal Smith he 
was going to look up a smoking car 
and get a little sleep. A few minutes 
later Corporal Smith looked toward 
the rear of the train, saw the 


ir Army medical training into 


Medical Soldiers Aid in Wreck 
They Escape in Time’s Nick 


freight bearing down on his train 
and jumped clear just in time. 

After the crash Corporal Smith 
found a sledge hammer and began 
breaking the glass in the windows. 
He pulled out the dead bodies of one 
soldier and two civilians and then be- 
gan administering first aid to sev- 
eral that were badly injured 
Meanwhile, live steam was being 
pumped into the observation car by 
the freight engine’s boiler, which 
had exploded, and when Corporal 
Smith went back in after another 
body he was oveftome by the steam 
and had to have a little first aid 
himself. 

As for Private Kempner he had 
just curled up comfortably in the 
smoking room of the fourth car from 
the rear and the crash threw him 
on the floor. He immediately got out 
and raced around looking for Cor- 
poral Smith. Someone told him that 
his buddy had been in the observa- 
tion car and Private Kempner started 
kicking in windows, not knowing 
that Corporal Smith was on the 
other side of the car, busy with his 
sledge hammer. Private Kempner 
pulled out the body of one civilian 
and administered first aid to an- 
other who was injured. 

It was not until he stumbled onto 
Smith being given first aid that he 
learned that his buddy was safe, 
Both men extolled the bravery of an 
unnamed soldier who they Said 
kicked in the windows and dove into 
the inferno that was the wrecked 
car to bring out passenger after 
passenger. They also remarked 
about the amazing calmness of the 
railroad nurse who not only admin- 
istered first aid but treated several 
cases of hysteria. 

“One ironic and tragic incident of 
the accident,” Corporal Smith said, 
“was the death of a plumber whose 
name I couldn’t catch. I was talk- 
ing to him just before the crash. He 
told me he was on his way to Flor- 
ida for his health.” 

Both Private Kempner and Cor- 
poral Smith are somewhat happy 
over the fact that one wanted to 
get seme fresh air at the fateful 
time, and the other wanted to get a 
little sleep. 

Corporal Smith’s home is in Rock- 
land, Del., and Private Kempner is 
from New York City. 





Special to Army Times 


Headquarters, could fill in most 
experiences that would hold the i 
Raschid. 
In a nutshell, Depp: (1) Fought in | 
three wars of sorts in less than two | 


years; (2) held commissions ranging | 
from lieutenant colonel of cavalry | 
to second lieutenant in an air force; 
(3) was wounded by a poisoned dart; 
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(4) was a guest of the supreme ruler 
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‘CAMP STEWART, Ga.— Few of his messmates in Camp 
Stewart’s Station Complement even suspect it, but quiet Pvt. Peter 
M. Depp, who holds a prosaic job in the personnel section of Post 


> 
: 


| geography text, began when he was 





Stewart Soldier Serves in 3 Wars 


By Pvt. Jack Bryan 


of the 1001 nights with tales of 
nterest of even Caliph Haroun al 





of Arabia; (5) packed into his 24 | 
years more travel and excitement | 
than ten average persons get in a 
lifetime. 


His itinerary, which reads like a 


18 and a student at New York Uni- 
versity. He befriended a classmate, 
a member of the fabulous old Ching 
family of pearl and emerald fame, 
and through him became a foreign 
agent and buyer for the Chings. 

On one of his first assignments, 
in Lebannon, French Syria, Depp 
ran across Sheik Ibn ben Said, who 
was recruiting an army for one of 
his frequent border scraps against 
the Turks. The Sheik commissioned 
Depp a “Quaro,” Syrian equivalent 
of a lieutenant colonel in charge of 
400 native cavalry troops, 

Quaro Depp put in three blister- 
ing months of desert warfare, cap- 
turing a patrol of the terrible Turks 
among other feats. 

At Damascus, Depp was the house 
guest of Achmed ben Said, ruler of 
Arabia. He was accorded the un- 
usual honor of being permitted to 
view the Arabian army in haphazard 
desert maneuvers, 

He beat in a few months of travel 
in Afgahnistan, India, Thailand and 
other points in the Far East before 
encountering a friend, a captain of 
the Dutch colonial reserves, in Ju- 
berate, Dutch Sumatra. The captain 
also was recruiting an army and per- 
suaded Depp to command a platoon 
of native troops in a company to 
halt a native uprising. 

It was in Jhis campaign that 
Depp’s platoon was ambushed by the 
rebels, 14 of his men were killed 
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commanding officer of the Sig- 
wder, Mo., is shown receiving a 
T. O'Neill (right) on the record 


ar Bond sales of the 7th Signal Training Regiment, of 


commander. Each hour on the 


mock represents $10,000 in sales. Last week it struck the hour 
Midnight as sales passed the $120,000 mark. 





and Depp himself was nicked in the 
shoulder by a poison dart from the 
blowgun of an insurgent. 

Immediate effect of the poison 
was to blow him up like a balloon. 


pital to deflate him and he went to 


before returning briefly to 


United States. 


It took two months in a Java hos- 


his place in Shanghai to convalesce 
the 


A polo player since he was big 


at Mitchell Field, N. Y., and caught 
the eye of “Liz” Whitney, wife of 
the polo-playing Jock. 

Mrs. Whitney and Jacques Ricado, 


Corporal Wins 
Over Colonel 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—Cpl. Ray- 
mond H. Eurich holds the degree of 
Doctor of Lyrical Lore and—more 





international polo player, commis- 
sioned him to go to South America 
to buy polo mounts, thereby drop- 
ping him right into the lap of a 
revolution in Peru. 

At Lima he met a native who in- 
duced him to attend an aerial gun- 
nery school of the Peruvian army 
near Lima. He had just completed 
the course and been commissioned a 
second lieutenant when the Perez 
revolution broke out in the fall of 
1939. 

The revolution lasted only 18 days 
but it packed a few hectic moments. 
Lieutenant Depp manned a gun in 
one of the Peruvian Federals’ eight 
planes and had a hand in blasting 
the rebels’ four ancient crates out 
of the skies as well as strafing 
ground troops. For bombs, he pulled 
the pins out of hand grenades and 
dropped them, more or less effec- 
tively, on enemy emplacements. 
After the revolution he returned 
briefly to Shanghai before settling 








important to the corporal — eight 
| bucks today. 
| He nosed out a field of five, includ- 
|ing a lieutenant-colonel, last night at 
|Kay Kyser’s personally conducted 
Kollege of Musical Knowledge, which 
held forth in a two-hour term in 
Camp Stewart’s new indoor sports 
arena to a rafter-packed, noisily ap- 
| preciative audience. 

Kyser, who kicked in the prize 
money as well as expenses for his 
band’s tour of army camps himself, 
presented Cpl. Eurich a check for five 
dollars for winning the musical quiz 
and Lieut. Col. L. N. Graham, run- 
ner-up, gave the corporal his three- 
dollar place check. 





in the United States. 

Son of a Garden City insurance 
man, Private Depp entered the 
United States Army with a National 
Guard unit in February, 1941. He 
has been at Camp Stewart since that 
time. 
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enough to propel a mallet, 





Depp 
worked out with the Argentine team 





“Make the alarm clock go off—then I know we'll go to sleep!” 
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Soldiers Took 150-Mile Burma 
Hike ‘In a Breeze’ —Stilwell 


Soldiers of the U. S. Army are putting into practice on far-flung battlefronts of the world the 
rigorous training received in this country. Pvt. Paul D. Gish, of Wadsworth, O., and Pvt. Laurence 


O. Short, of Meridian, Okla., can 


During the past five months the two have traveled half-way around the worid. Lt. Gen. Joseph 
W. Stilwell, commander of United States Forces in China and India, told in a recent message to the 


War Department of service by Privates Gish and Short on the recent 150-mile march from Burma to 
© he ma Sie 


India. 
Private Gish, 24-year-old technician 
at General Stilwell’s headquarters, 


received training at Camp Wolters | 


and Camp Barkeley, Tex. Private 
Short, 22, served at Camp Sill, Okla., 
and later at Camp Barkeley where 
he was trained as a radio operator. 

Both soldiers sailed from San 
Francisco on January 12 for Aus- 
tralia. After stops there and at 
Ceylon, they landed at Karachi, 
India. They then flew into the in- 
terior of India and arrived at Lashio, 
Burma, where they reported for 
duty on April 21 to Lt. Col. H. L. 
Boatner, staff officer with General 
Stilwell. 

Although especially trained for en- 
tirely different duties, these two 
soldiers immediately joined General 
Boatner and another officer assigned 
to a demolition job. They set out on 
the route south of Lashio toward 
Loilem to destroy roads and bridges 
before the advancing Japanese 
troops. After two days of this work, 
the soldiers moved farther south to 
join General Stilwell’s advance head- 
quarters and assist with radio oper- 
ation linking the command with the 
outside world. They arrived in time 
to move to Maymyo with General 
Stilwell’s headquarters and then to 
Shwebo, Burma. 

General Stilwell 


had assembled 


near Shwebo a group of approxi-| 


mately 100 American, British and 
Chinese Army officers and enlisted 
men, Burmese women nurses, native 
Buymese tribesmen, Indians and An- 
glo-Indians. Major Gordon Seagrave, 
a former mission doctor, commanded 
a surgical unit. Along elephant trails 
through the jungles of northern 
Burma, General Stilwell led his 
party toward the border of India. 
At the start of the trek, the party 
used Army jeeps, sedans and a num- 
ber of trucks for transportation. But 
much of the journey was made on 
foot despite alternate periods of ter- 
rific heat and tropical rains. After 





Jumpin’ Joe 


Edwards Coach 


CAMP EDWARDS, Miss.—A call 
for candidates for a Camp Edwards 
baseball team was issued Friday at 
the camp arena. Candidates will be 
interviewed, and-given prelimnary 


instructions and issued equipment by | 
the camp athletic officer and the | 


staff of baseball school here. 

The team will be coached by 
Jumpin’ Joe Dugan, former third 
baseman of the New York Yankees, 
assisted by Joe Gilmore, former in- 
fielder for the Athletics; Jack Ryan, 
old time catcher in both the National 
and American leagues, and Gerry 


Gerrarhi, former second baseman of | 


Boston University. 


This team, when organized, will 
represent the camp and will play 
semi-pro nines, college teams, other 
Army and Navy outfits and exhibi- 
tion games with major league nines. 

Practice sessions for the camp 
team will be held at Falmouth, on 
the town field in back of the USO 
Club. 


|Ma 


vouch for it. 





were proceeding on foot. 
Carry Tommy-guns 
Privates Gish and Short, 
self-reliant and tanned a deep 
brown under the tropical sun, shoul- 
dered tommy-guns. They 


stocky, 


wild berries picked along the route 
and other food supplies carried. To 


Record 43rd 


By CPL. ARTHUR C. BARSCHDORF 
| 

| Special to Army Times. 

| WITH THE 43RD DIVISION—The 
| “Green Mountain Boys” are not only 
| making history but they are record- 
|} ing it as they go along. 

| Jt cost many thousands of dollars 
| to publish a history of Vermont in 
| the last war. The story of Vermont 
| in this war will probably cost a frac- 
tion of that amount through a com- 
| pany-historian plan evolved by Col- 
onel Reginald W. Buzzell, commander 
lof the 43rd Division’s Vermont In- 
fantry Regiment. 

| Colonel Buzzell thought it would 
be a good idea to have a history of 
his regiment in this war, so he gave 
| the task of organizing company-his- 
| torians and compiling a history of 
the Vermont Regiment since induc- 
|tion, to Chaplain Norman P. Dare. 
| Immediately he formulated plans and 
now, after three months of painstak- 
ing work, he is rapidly completing 
the first phase of the history. 

One month ago Chaplain Dare 
called upon each company and ap- 
pointed one man who would write 
the history of his company since Feb- 
ruary 24, 1941. These soldier-histor- 
ians have, for the most part, turned 
in the story of their companies in 
federal service.—-A story which in- 
cludes transfers, promotions, com- 


the humorous and interesting side of 
training and maneuvers. 
Chaplain Dare plans to have the 





| 


} 
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mendations and citations woven into | 


{company clerks or their assistants | 


| keep up the company histories while 
| he, himself, compiled the tale of each 


phase of training, maneuvers and bat- | 


| tle, when that day comes. 
Biographies of the many Vermont 
officers with World War experience, 
| who are or have been with the regi- 
|ment are being prepared by the 43rd 
|Public Relations Office. 


Chaplain Dare is being assisted by | 
|Chaplain William A. MacAdoo; First | 


Sgt. Daniel McGuire; Staff Sgts. Ger- 
ard Bombardier, Seaver Willey and 
| Philip Emery; Sgts. Norman O’Con- 
nor, Reginald Bemis, George Mitchell, 
Frank Marra, Perlie Lemery, Carnell 
| Porter, Elmer Baldwin, James Hill, 
|Louis Krewett, 


Raymond Lahar, | 


| Fréderick Lang and Harry Mitche- | 
|lides; Cpls. David Lenehan, Richard , 


| Stowell and Michael Hogan; Pfc. 
|Philip Johnson; Pvts. Duane Lang 
land Alfred Smith. All the men men- 
tioned hail from the Green Mountain 
state. 





ny, 
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DINAH SHORE, popular radio singer, was the incentive for 


personnel of the Army Flying 


School at Chico, Calif., buying 


over $2100 worth of bonds last month. On a visit tc the camp, 
she looks over the posts weekly paper, The Chicc Flyer. 


, corner of his eye. 


| 


| ning June 29 and 


y 6 it was necessary to destroy | ward off dysentery, malaria and the 
the radio because it was impossible | heat, they put into practice the rudi- 
to carry the apparatus while they | ments of tropical medicine. 


cooked |Department this commendation for 
their own rice diet, supplemented by | Privates Gish and Short: 


and marching over a mountain pass, 
the group reached the India frontier 
nut | ear Imphal on May 20. 


After crossing the Chindwin River 


General Stilwell cabled the War 





“They took the 150-mile walk in 


a breeze.” | 


Oughta Draft Him! 


MORRIS FIELD, N. C.—An Army mule would have know, 
better. But Mr. Weaver’s mule is much too sullen for regulations 
You might think that just living around the military atmosphere 


of Morris Field would have helped him. It hasn’t. 
Just the other day, Mr. Weaver’s mule slipped off from 


pasture and took himself a two-mile > 
stroll down to Morris Field. He didn’t | 


bother to enter the post through the 
main gate. Instead, he came via the 
old Berryhill, farm that leads onto 
the runways of the Army Air Base. 

Here, Mr. Weaver’s mule presented 
a situation. Fighter planes found it 
impossible to either take off or land. 
The control tower notified the guard 
house, asking for immediate action. 
The situation then became a show- 
down between an ex-cowboy, ex- 
cavalryman and Mr. W’s mule. 

The cowboy-cavalryman, Private 
Claude Isom, of the Military Police 
Force, said he could ride anything 
that faintly resembled a horse. Even 
Mr. W’s mule. He got his chance. He 
mounted the mule, but he couldn’t 
stick. He tried again. It was still no 





go. Mr. 
round. 


Finally, Cowboy Isom and the 
compromised. It was a terrifi¢ 
to Isom’s horsemanship, but he 
making the most of a bad sit 
He walked the mule off the ry 
and turned him in at the stg 


Private Isom was assigned to 
with Mr. W’s mule again the 
day. This time, he had orders 
turn the mule to Mr. Weaver, 
lives two miles from Morris 
Isom was up against it. He 
downright determined to ride 
W’s animal or know the reason 

Only Cowboy Isom and Mr, 
mule knew the reason. You see, 
walked it together! ; 


W’s mule had won 








& 


histories which he hopes will some day combine to tell a fascinating story of his regiment's 
period in federal service. In the picture are, from left to right: Staff Sgt. Seaver Willey, 
Cpl. Michael Hogan, Colonel Buzzell, Chaplain Norman P. Dare and Sot. Louis Krewett. & 


—43rd Photo—Ed Glow PJ 





Benning 
Brevities 
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FORT BENNING, Ga.—Sgt. Carl 
Neu, assigned to public relations for 
the Quartermaster Corps at Benning, 
is convinced now that he has the 
material to win any “embarrassing 
moments” contest. 

Sporting a snappy QMC campaign 
hat, the sergeant was standing in the 
lobby of a Columbus hotel along 
with a number of other soldiers and 
civilians, including a family group 
apparently centered around an en- 
terprising, red-haired, six-year-old. 

Casting a juvenile eye eagerly 
around the lobby, the red-haired 
youngster discovered the _ three- 
striper and ran across the room to 
stand in front of the soldier, who, 
although engrossed in conversation, 
noticed his “admirer” out of the 


The youngster gazed at the ser- 
geant a moment, then suddenly 
clapped his right hand to his fore- 
head, pointed at the sergeant with 
the other and shouted in a sten- 
torian voice, “Look, mother, Sergeant 
York.” 





POP COMING 

Shades of stupendous water car- 
nivals such as the Aquacade in| 
Cleveland and at the New York! 
World’s Fair will fall over Fort Ben- | 
30 when “Aqua- 


| Poppin.” boasting soldier-talent, will 


| post 


be presented Russ Pool the 


proper. 
Sponsored 


at on 


by the Fort Benning 


| Athletic Association and the special 


| service department 


headed by Lt. | 
Col. Charles C. Finnegan, the pwater- 
show will feature three champion 
divers, two of whom were with the 
Cleveland and New York aquacades, | 
as well as other soldier-talent. The 
script, which has four different 
scenes with appropriate “watery” 
backdrops, is being readied by Cpl. 
Jimmie Wicker of the special service 
office, formerly stage manager for 


| the Cleveland Aquacade, who will be 
| in charge of the production 


| 


WRITES ARMY SONG 
Monday was a “red letter” 
Lt. Martin Brill, 1st Student 
ing Regiment, because on that day 
the 66th Armored Regiment band | 
played a military march, “Esprit de 
Corps,” written by Lieutenant Brill 
and finished three days before he 


day for 
Train- 


MERC — * 


irri fal 





entered active duty this spring. 

Lieutenant Brill, a native of Ra- 
cine, Wis., attended the University 
of Southern California, and has writ- 
ten more than 60 songs, marches and 
other music despite the fact he is 
only 22, but “Esprit de Corps,” dedi- 
cated to General MacArthur, is his 
favorite. 

It was written while the American 
Army was still fighting on Bataan 
peninsula in the Philippines. The 
Americans were forced to surrender 
before the march was finished and 
Lieutenant Brill, who lost several 
good friends in the Philippines, de- 
termined to finish it and dedicate it 
to General MacArthur. 


CCC CARRIER 

The men of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps at Camp Van Horne, near 
Fort Benning, still reclaim Uncle 
Sam's forests, but something new 
has been added to their tasks—the 
reclaiming of old metal. 

The combination of war, necessity 
for action, originality in thought, 
and some available scrap metal has 
resulted in the creation by the CCC 
boys of a trailer capable of support- 
ing a load in excess of 35 tons—and 
that is a lot of pounds. It all came 
about when the CCC men, faced with 
the need of something to transport 
one of their heavv shovels and 


| 

| barred from purchasing equipment 
because of the war effort, hit upom 
the idea of building a carrier from 
| scrap metal. Action speaks loudét 
|than words so the enterprising 
“CCCites” cast about for mate 
and soon found it—an old, unuw 
tank carrier tough enough to 

it. This was salvaged and provi 
two large wheels with solid, alth 
somewhat used tires and a sub 
tial-looking axle. This, pius a 
husky men with mechanically- 

ed brains, resulted in the rapid @@ 
ation of a home-made carrier. 


REPLIES 

The American soldier always has 
time for a good laugh and a 
3enning colonel supplies two 
tickling incidents this week folld 
ing an inspection tour of troops | 
The colonel strode down the 
of men and stopped in front of 6 
rookie. “What’s your first gene 
order?” the colonel barked in 
best barking manner. Without a © 
hesitation, the rookie 
“Attention, sir!” 


ond’s 
swered: 

Passing along the line, the color al 
stopped in front of another soldiet 
rigidly at attention. : 

“Soldier, what is a Molotof cock 
tail?” 

Came the reply, “I’m sorry, sit, 
don't drink.” ‘ 


We 
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edicos Scorn Ride, Hike 45 Miles to New Camp 


.-- See Story on Page I 


ee Sabon 


ROUTE STEP — Dawn's early light sees the long column of DAWN SKYLINE — Shilouetted against the sky 
men of the 7th Medical Battalion wind along the trail in route 


slep. —Photos by Medical PRO 


line at sunrise, Medical soldiers of the MRTC 
march along the road from Lee to Pickett, a 45-mile hike which saved 300,000 tire miles and 
5,000 gallons of gasoline: their contribution in the rubber-transportation shortage. 


__—— FELD DINNER—No banquet, this, but a substantial noon meal, prepared by 
quipmest RTC Cooks, assisted by students at the MRTC Bakers’ and Cooks’ School, on 
hit upos #table field equipment, served in mess kits, eaten with gusto. 
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TIME OUT—Medical soldiers of the MRTC stop during a rest period along 
their march for a drink of water and a smoke before continuing their journey. 
Of the thousands of troops, few had more than a month of training. 
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HEADQUARTERS, GULF COAST TRAINING CENTER—If 
you could merge $150,000,000 worth of air circuses and dozens 
of highly technical colleges, spread them over the mid-third of 
the nation from the Gulf of Mexico northward to Canada you’d 
have something approximating the Gulf Coast Air Force Train- 
ing Center. 

The job of the Gulf Coast Training Center—like that of the 
two other training centers in the U.S.—is to teach American 
youngsters (who probably haven’t done anything more destruc- 
tive than shatter a window with a baseball) to level whole blocks 
of Axis cities, to utterly destroy German and Jap rail and factory 
centers. 

Today the Training Center numbers 31 separate schools, 
most of them in Texas. Before next fall there will be more than 
40. The ink is scarcely dry on one organization chart when 
it is scrapped for a larger lay-out for more air fields and expansion 
of the present ones. This means more flyers, bombardiers, navi- 
gators. gunners, and observers to fill the cockpits, the “greers 
houses,” the “desks,” and the power turrets of the 185,000 planes 
which are to roar off the assembly lines by 1943. 

Keeping pace with the factories is the duty of the Training 
Center, which uses assembly-line methods, too. In 32 weeks it 
can move an average American youth through three flying schools 
and into the cockpit of a combat plane as a flying second lieutenant. 
In 147 days a lad can be trained to drop a ton of bombs in a 
space the size of a baseball diamond from 20,000 feet. A bomber 
load of fire and brimstone for the Axis is guided 1000 miles by 
charts of a navigator schooled in 24 weeks. A boy who never 
squeezed a trigger before is taught, in 5 weeks, how to down 
a Zero with a .50 calibre aerial machine gun. 

Every month the Training Center’s specialized schools (for 
navigators and bombardiers) and advanced flying schools gradu- 
ate more air crew officers than were put out in a year by the 
nation not long ago—special school graduation every 3 weeks, ad- 
vanced schools, every 41 weeks. 

Nerve center for the Gulf Coast Training Center is at 
Randoph Field, Tex., but like any other headquarters it could 
almost as well be in Dallas or Pumkin Corners, Iowa. The Train- 
ing Center is no dot on the map. It is a far-flung school whose 
alumni register success in bomb hits, downed planes, and sunken 
enemy naval craft. 
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40-Field Training System Covers Third of U.$ 
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Recruits in Parade 


For Colonel Winlock 


CAMP BEAUREGARD, La.—“The 
purpose of an Army is to fight and 
defeat the enemy. And the men of 
Louisiana that I have seen coming 
through the Beauregard Reception 
Center are certainly capable of 
fighting— and whipping—the Japs 
and Germans.” 

These ringing words of confidence, 
spoken by Lt. Colonel Peyton Win- 
lock in his final “good by” to his 
troops and officers, climaxed a 
special parade and review held in 
his honor last week at Camp 
Beauregard’s Reception Center pa- 
rade grounds. 

Colonel Winlock relinquished his 
command of the Reception Center 
yesterday, proceeding under War 
Department orders, to _ Institute, 
West Virginia, where he will organize 
and train vitally-needed R. O. T. C. 
units. 

At Camp Beauregard, the colonel’s | 
task was primarily that of organ- 
izing an efficient and cohesive set-up 
for the induction and immediate | 
training of selectees. The troops 
which paraded in review, mostly 
selectees only three days in the 
Service, eloquently testified to the 
effectiveness of his command. 

A veteran Regular Army officer, 
the colonel has been in the Service 
for twenty-five years. He saw over- 
seas duty in 1917 as an officer in the 
Sixth Field Artillery attached to the 
1st Division. 

Colonel Winlock has been quite 
successful as an instructor. He spent 
five years as a Professor of Military 








Col. Peyton Winlock 


Science at the University of Iowa 
before coming to Camp Livingston 
where he was a plans and training 
officer. 

On March 9, 1942, the Colonel took 
over the command of Camp Beaure- 
gard’s Reception Center. He is being 
temporarily succeeded by Maj. Wil- 
ton B. Carson, a veteran Cavalry 
officer, 











Prize-Winning Letter: 


What It Says, Counts! 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—A group of Camp Blanding soldiers 
held a contest to decide who received the best letter during the week. 
There were missives from best girls, friends at home, an exciting 
note from a brother who had just landed with the new AEF in 
Ireland. 


But the winning letter, shortest and simplest of all, was: 





Dear Son, 


Business is good. We have so many government orders 
that we are working 24 hours a day to fill them. But we will 
fill them. 


The Madden boy you didn’t like has been reclassified and 
isn’t 1-B any more so I guess he'll be drafted soon. 


Mother and I are proud of you, son. 
work. Enclosed find ten dollars. 


Keep up the good 













AVIATION CADETS ENLISTEO AT LOCAL 
RECRUITING STATIONS REPORT HERE. .:. 
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each) and receive their wings 


bardiers in 12 weeks. 


lected, spend 9 weeks in their replacement center. 


and commissions. 


STEP-BY-STEP progress of aviation cadets through the Gulf Coast Air Force Training Centet 
Cadets selected at the classification center for pilot training 
go to pilot replacement center (41/, weeks) primary, basic and advanced schools (9 weeks 
Bombardiers and navigators, specially se 
Navigators graduate after 15 weeks, bom- 
Both go by the gunnery school for 5 weeks course there. Bulk of 
gunnery students now enlisted men (not aviation cadets) who will become combat gunners."§ 
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the Army of their own country.‘ : 
“I figured that whipping Hitler 
was as much my job as anyone’s, »| 
said Pvt. Lee B. Williams, 20. “Amer- 
ica needed to get into it, but I was 
afraid we might not.” So Lee quit 
Franklin (Ind.) College, where he 
was a junior in the premedical | 
course, and volunteered with the 
Canadians. After basic training he | 
served as corporal, giving instruction | 


in general drill, first aid, map read- 
ing and protection against gas. Day 
after America entered the conflict, 
the Texas soldier had a letter on its 
way asking for a transfer to the 
American Army. 

Pvt. Richard Shores, 20, served 
with the picturesque Essex Scottish 
Regiment, where he learned to march 
to the music of bagpipes. Pvt. Shores 
is six feet six inches tall, and con- 
sequently grew to like the man- 
sized 38-inch stride of the Scottish 
regiment. “Now every once in a 
while,” he said, “I catch myself 
swinging out in the old step—or 
my sergeant catches me first.” There 
are 89 steps to a minute, and a sol- 
dier must learn to walk with his 
feet toed out to give proper swing to 
the kilt and horsehair “sporn” or 
purse carried in front. 

You might suppose that’a Scottish 
soldier, whose knees go bare even in 
the coldest weather, would suffer 
from the cold of a Canadian winter. 
But Pvt. Shores declares that in 
walking the swish of the kilt—the 
Scots even have a word for it—keep 
the knees as warm as if they were 
covered. Pvt. Shores proudly shows 
his buddies the “Balmoral” and 
“Glengarry” headpieces he keeps in 
his foot locker. 

Pvt. William E. Boyd, 18, served 
as “lance corporal”—about equal to 
our grade of corporal—in the Royal 
Regiment of Canada, au Infantry 
unit. Bill completed basic training 
at Brandford, Ontario, and from 
there went to Camp Borden, Ontario. 





A ffectionately, Dad. 


somewhat tricky, he says, but es- 
sentially the same as ours except 
that in marching the rifle is carried 
on the left shoulder at “slope arms” 
with the weapon lying on its side. 

Another young American who 
wanted so much to get into action 
against the Axis that he joined the 
Canadians is Pvt. Verl W. Wilson, 
19. To the surprise of his parents, 
10 months ago Verl enlisted at Win. 
nipeg, Manitoba, and after basic and 
advanced training, was assigned as 
gunner in the Fort Garry armored 





corps. When Verl went home on 


Cavalrymen Once Marched in Kilts 


FORT RILEY, Kans.—Five young Americans, fresh from 
service in the Canadian Army, last week shipped into the Cavalry 
Replacement Training Center at Fort Riley, to train and serve in 


furlough at Christmas time we 
his tam and loose-fitting tunic 
pants, his friends were sure he 
wearing a ski suit. The Ca 


winter uniform is proof against? 
very bottom in temperatures, yet 


is comfortable and easily worn. 
North Dakota trooper likes the 
boots and breeches and camp 
hat he has been issued as a ca 
man. 

Fifth of the fighting five is 
Francis P. Barbalate. He s 
for a year with the Canadians 
corporal. 

All of them were transferred 


the C. R. T. C., under the terms 


an exchange agreement put 


effect when the United States enté 


the war. 
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Croft 
Capers 


AUVMIVLITOACTTERE HOU RUTTEN 


CAMP CROFT, S. C.—Maj. Gen. 
Charles F. Thompson, Jr., former 
commander of I Army Corps, was 
named commandant of Camp Croft, 
succeeding Brig. Gen. Paul L. Ran- 
som, who went to Washington. Sixth 
commanding officer of the Spartan 
infantry training replacement cen- 
ter, General Thompson was born in 
1882 in Jamestown, N. D. A graduate 
of West Point in 1904, the new Croft 
chief is possessor of a lengthy and 
brilliant Army career, which weeny 
World War I decorations. ... 
NEW high of appearances of ilebe 
rities from the entertainment world 
for Croft was set here with stage 
performances of Rubinoff, famed vio- 
linist, and Kay Kyser and his college 
of musical knowledge ... FIVE of six 
colored enlisted men from Croft’s 
10th regiment successfully completed 
the officer candidate school at Fort 
Benning (Ga.) last week and subse- 
quently commissioned second lieu- 





The Canadian manuel of arms is | 
a 


tenants, , «. THS,REGIMENT’S com- 
mander, John CG Newt was ele- 


colonel. An alumnus of the U 


service since 1917... . Sgt. ED © 
Geneva (Beaver Falls, Pa.) Co 
won singles crown in members ¥ 
nament of Park Hills Tennis 
tanburg, S. C.) tennis club. ..-+ 
CHARLES Pine, former Rutgers 
player, was on the winning do 
team. ... PVT. CLEMENS A. 
former baker for a large New 


Spartanburg Herald-Journal 
less cake and cookie contest. He 
awarded two $25.00 defense 0% 
. A GALA Fourth of July celet 
tion is mapped for Croft which # 


occasion in cooperation with the ¢ 
of Spartanburg’s program. . 
ROBERT E. Morris, Brooklyn 


last week to train for the 
conflict. Oddly enough, he 
for the last war at old Camp 
worth, which site is a few miles» 
Camp Croft. 


Quartermaster Detachment tée® 
clinch first round activities of ! 
Station Complement Overhead 
ball league. Lt. David C. Gu 
former Miami -University #® 





c@ached the winning club « m 
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Louis Bout Draws 
7000 to Upton Arena 


CAMP UPTON, N. Y.—Camp Upton’s boxing team gained a 2-1 decision over Mitchel Field, 
Cpl. Joe Louis gave his final three-round exhibition before being shipped to Fort Riley, Kan., where 
he will complete his basic training, and the Army Emergency Relief Fund became $5,500 richer 
Saturday, as nearly 7000 persons, including 2500 soldiers, applauded a three-hour boxing and enter- 
tainment carnival in defense-dimmed Bell Stadium. 





Louis would be unable to appear, 
since his orders scheduled him to 
leave the same afternoon. But he 
received a 48-hour stay, and when his 
familiar bulk appeared at the ring- 
side the crowd roared its apprecia- 
Yion. His opponent was George 
Nicholson, a weighty sparring part- 
ner, who took surprising liberties 


It had been reported earlier that® 


AMERICAN STRATEGY: Lt. 
American center on Alabama's 1939 football eleven, com- 
es gridiron and military tactics with his former teammate 
d fellow All-American, Lt. Holt Rast (right) Alabama ‘42, 
Rast’s arrival at the 9th Divisio&, Ft. Bragg, N. C. Cary 
x was captain of the Alabama team when Holt Rast played 
first game at end for the Crimson Tide, and he is now a 
simental adjutant in the same Division as Rast. 


with the champion. But everyone 
realized it was an exhibition, and 
once Joe clipped Nicholson with a 
speedy left jab to remind him of the 
fact. 

There was special significance to 
another exhibition on the card, a 
three-rounder—as were all _ the 
matches—between Pvts. Adam 





Cary Cox (left) captain and 





Army Feud? 


NEW YORK —“I won't fight 
nobody but Billy Conn,” said 
Cpl. Joe Louis, as he left for 
Fort Riley, Kans., this week 
to complete his basic training. 
Conn is in the Army, too. 

“No sense fighting anybody 
else. Fact is, I won't fight 
anybody ‘else—if they let me 
fight. He’s the only fella I can 
draw with,” Louis explained. 
He also told that his income 
tax doesn’t need to be paid 
until after the war. 


Pianga and Jackie Wilson, both of 
Camp Upton and both leading con- 
tenders for the title held by Red 
Cochrane, now in the Navy. Pianga, 
known as Young Kid McCoy, and 
Wilson were mighty careful to re- 
main within the bounds of the de- 
cision-banned exhibiton, yet each 
displayed enough to justify his title 
aspirations. The dsplay was of par- 
ticular interest also to the referee of 
the bout, Ray Robinson, a contender 
in the same class. 

In a special bout, Coxswain Nathan 
Mann of the U. S. Coast Guard 
gained a close decision over Pvt. 
Eddie Mader of Camp Upton after 
three rounds of real heavyweight 
punching. Mader’s forte was what 
one ringsider described as a “Pat- 
chogue punch,” a long, loping right- 
hander that started from® an in- 
credible distance, yet managed to find 
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jagara 
ine Wins 
Straight 


Fort Niagara nine is really on 
ory march. Triumphing in| 
Jast.six games, including wins 
“three topnotch Pony League 
may be a surefire proof that 
fervicemen are clicking in true 
pionship form. 
to a disheartening start in los- 
two hard-fought games to the 
Braves of the Canadian-Amer- 
League early in may, the Fort 
has rallied splendidly to com- 
the present record of eight wins, 
defeats and one tie. ’ 
hold victories over Pankow 


RB. 


of Cheektowaga, Batavia semi-| ; 3 


Buffalo All-Muny club, Tona- 
All-Stars (twice), 
rs, Olean Oilers and the James- 
Falcons of the Pony Loop. They 
da double defeat at the hands 
Utica Braves of the Canadian- 
tan League and were hand- 
i to a 1-1 twilight tie by the 
iow nine in a return game. 
t season, the Fort Niagara nine 
red three championships. They 
the Second Corps Area title, 
ded to take Eastern Army hon- 
and also added a semi-pro title 
nd Buffalo to their laurels, This 
i they hope to emulate most of 
year’s title-winning feats. 
t. First Sgt. Jim Moody, Pfc. 
Broska and Sgt. Bob Nugent 
borne the brunt of the pitching 
in and are credited with several 
went performances. Pvt. Steve 
former New York Yankee 
Her, has been slowly conditioning 
tii and should be in tip-top form 
the titanic tussles that loom 
Pvt. Dick Stedler, southpaw, 
also shown up well in relief roles. 
of the soldier’s dynamiting 
Plate has been provided by 
Al Cervi, Pvt. Bill Aherns and 
Yohn Zulberti. Cervi, rightfield- 
leading the team in hitting with 
’ average and is especially dan- 
because of his exceptional 


— PICTURED here in their company area are six members of the Camp Croft football club last 

















: | exhibition; 


a target on Mann’s jaw several times. 
Mann, however, managed to absorb 
these and return some sturdy rights 
and lefts to the stomach. In the sec- 
ond round he pinned Mader to the 
ropes with a crackling series of left 
hooks and short right chops to the 
head. As civilians, the contestants 
had fought to a draw. 


The scored bouts opened with Pvt. 
Tony D’Avanzo of Upton gaining a 
doctor's decision over Pvt, Ray Hol- 
quin of Mitchel Field. Although 
Holquin’s’ effective right - handers 
earned him boxing points, the fight 
failed to go into the second round 
when physicians deemed his battered 
- eyebrow beyond immediate first 
aid. 

Pvt. Murray Brandt of Camp Up- 
ton scored the other victory for this 
post. His calculating left jabs effec- 
tively measured off Pvt. Tony La- 
tona, and with his other hand he 
nailed Latona several times against 
the ropes. As the bell clanged the 
close of the final round, Brandt had 
Tony reeling with stand-up straight 
rights and lefts. 

Pvt. Jimmy Marlowe of Mitchel 
Field defeated Corp. Pat Teel of 
Camp Upton in a push-punch affair 
in which ‘both boxers were able to 
assert themselves only for short 
periods. 

In a Fort Hamilton-Camp Upton 
heavyweight match that did not 
count in the team score, Corp. Marty 
Clark of Fort Hamilton proved too 
powerful for James Cutrone. He 
caught Cutrone with a_ powerful 
right-hand blow to the chin and fol- 
lowed it up with two more that put 
Jimmy on his back. The bout was 
ended by the referee in one minute 
and seven seconds of the first round. 
At the ringside were Brig. Gen. 
Philip S. Gage, Col. Douglas Johns- 
ton, Lt. Col. H. C. Jespersen, Grover 
A. Whalen, Edward P. Mulroony and 
Keith Morgan. Among the sports 
celebrities who attended were Jamés 
J. Braddock, who refereed the Louis 
Johnny Dundee, Bob 
Olin, Nat Fleisher, Ruby Goldstein, 


; Ray Robinson, Buddy Moore, Sonny 
j Simon, Dan Morgan, Tami Mauriello, 
:| Nat Rogers and Harry Balough, who 


= | announced the bouts. 





fall, together with Pat Grasso (center, kneeling), team assistant manager and trainer. The 


soldier-gridders are, left to rig 


Fordham; Edward J. Pastin, Waynesburg; 
Sanok, Belleville (N. J.) High School. 
to be recruited for the benfit of the Army's 


ht, Jack Schwarz, Washington 
Henry Adams, Pitt; 


and Jefferson; Stanley Krivik, 
Morris Bessel, Bucknell; Chester 


These Croftites stand to rate the All-American grid roster 
Emergency Relief Fund. The Army star-studded 


aggregation will match its talent against the National Professional Football League Clubs in 
a 10-game schedule next fall, winding up with a proposed service game with the navy. 


Croft Seems to be All Set for Fall 


Athletic talent found in the mili- 
tary personnel of Camp Croft (S.C.) 
stands to offer stiff competition in 
almost any field of sports, according 
to a recent survey conducted in the 
interest of the army’s huge athletic 
program being mapped for the serv- 
ice’s emergency relief fund. 

The bulk of the football talent in 
Croft come from the post quarter- 
master detachment, where several 
members of last year’s camp gridiron 
club are performing various duties. 
They include: 

Stanley F. Krivik, former Fordham 
star soph halfback; Henry Adams, 
lineman on Pittsburgh’s winning 
Rose Bowl eleven in 1937; James B. 


Waynesburg college; Charles 
Beckley, Morris-Harvey college; Mo 


ris Bessel, Bucknell university; John 


P. Schwarz, Washington and Jeffe 


son; William L. Glatch, Waynesburg; 
Chester Sanok, Belleville (N.J.) High 


school. 


currently in Croft is Lt. 


Nania, 


Alexander Fleischmann, 
formed with the New York Yanke 
last season, and, prior to that, wi 
Long Island university. 
6% feet. 





Cousart, Villanova; Edward J. Pastin, 


Ww. 


Another star pigskin performer 
John B. 
who played guard on the 
Duke varsity eleven for three years. 
A 220-pound tackle in Croft’s Co. 
C, 40th Training Battalion, is Pvt. 
who  per- 


He stands 


Other footballers reported in Croft 


afe: 
r- 


Tr- 


team. 


Bears. 


and basketball. 
es 


Louis Abbruzzi, 24-year-old soldier 
from the University of Rhode Island 
where he established a scoring record 
in the grid sport for the state in 
1939, and played on the All-Eastern 
He rated All-New England 
team from 1938 through '40. He had 
signed a contract with the Chicago 
Other sports in which Ab- 
bruzzi participates are baseball, in 
which he earned positions on All- 
New England teams of '39 and ’40, 


Cpl. Alonzo James, 27, an all-round 


Entertainment, including songs, 
dances and jiu-jitsu demonstration 
by soldiers and civilians, featured 
Bill Robinson, Irving Berlin, Jack 
Pearl, Ed Gardner and Pvts. William 
Horne and Charles (Stumpy) John- 
son. Sgt. Dick Bernie was master of 
ceremonies. 


Feller Fans 12 
To Beat Lee, 5-2 


It’s a different uniform, but Bob 
Feller’s diamond manner _hasn’t 
changed since he left the Cleveland 
Indians and signed up for the dura- 
tion with the Navy. ; 

Last Sunday at Griffith Stadium 
here in Washington, Feller went the 
distance for his Norfolk Training 
Station Base, set down Camp Lee, 
5-2, with eight scattered hits, fanning 
12 and bearing down at will. And 
the lid was on when he did bear 
— with the same smoking fast 

all. 

Porter Vaughan and Hank Nowak, 
from the A’s and the Cardinals, 
shared the mound for Camp Lee, held 
the Tars to 10 hits. Sam Cozzi hit 
a home run for Lee, came back in 
the eighth with a single, later scored 
the second run for his team. 


Mrs. Stilwell Dies 











th 





(See CROFT—Page 15) 


sports participant, excelling in bask- 
etball and football at Florida A. and 
M. college, from which he was gradu- 


YONKERS, N. Y.—Mrs. Mary Peene 
| Stilwell, 83, mother of Lt. Gen. Joseph 
W. Stilwell, died here June 22 after a 
10-day illness. 























RELAX A MINUTE. 








COLA I EVER \FULL GLASSES FOR 





A NICKEL 








@or 











Comical Hugh Herbert 
drank leading colas from un- 
labeled cups and voted for 
Royal Crown Cola—the 
cola that has won 5 eut of 6 
group taste-tests from coast 
to coast. Try Royal Crown 
Cola today. 


AL CROW, 
Best by Taste-Test 


NOT ONE BUT TWO FULL GLASSES 





ees 
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Noncoms Keystones of Army, 
Perry Tell Livingston Men 


CAMP LIVINGSTON, Louisiana—No army no division, no squad 
is any better than its noncommissioned officers. These words were 
expressed by Brig. Gen. Basil H. Perry, 28th Division Artillery Of- 
ficer, in an address before 150 straight-backed young men, the pick 
of the noncommissioned officers of the 109th Infantry Regiment, as 
they sat in an auditorium here recently and heard what an important 
part they and fellow sergeants and corporals after them will play 
in the creation of a flawless offense-defense in actual combat through 
the teachings to be absorbed at the newly-inaugurated Noncommis- 
sioned Officers’ School at Livingston, home of the Iron Division. 





——@ The school, which offers nine-day 


Barkeley MRTC 
Pill-Box 


Aut MTT 


MED. REPLACEMENT TRAINING 
CENTER, CAMP BERKELEY, Tex.— 
Here’s one time when two stripes for 
his sleeve did not make a private 
happy! Last Saturday, Pvt. Joseph 
Parks, Co. A, 54th Bn., MRTC, and 
Miss Joy D’ell Jesse, of Prague, Okla., 
were married. Timed to fit in exactly 
with the marriage celebration was 
Uncle Sam’s wedding gift to the 
bridegroom—two chevrons. However, 
Parks soon found a catch to the 
gift. He was stuck with guard duty 
on the wedding night! 

> 


AILMENT 

There was the case of Pfc. Hugh 
Williamson, who was blissfully nap- 
ping on his bunk in Headquarters 
Detachment, Barracks No.1, the other 
night when he _ suddenly awoke, 
jumped up, pulled on a shirt, and 
rushed over to the Station Hospital. 
It was not until the next day, after 
a sleepless night, that he learned 
that fellow cadreman had sprinkled 
him with “horse liniment”! 

7 . . 
TRICK 

Members of Headquarters Detach- 
ment, Barracks No. 1, found out that 
they had an ambidextrous individual 
in their midst, in the person of Cpl. 
James Adams. The cadremen re- 
turned from late chow one night and 
found Adams not only shaving with- 
out the aid of a mirror—but holding 
the telephone in his left hand, as 
well. 

a . . 

Puzzled over the presence of a 
skull in the rock garden in front 
of Co. C, 56th Bn. orderly room, 
2nd Lt. Morton A. Weissman, MAC, 
inquired about it. “A former bond 
salesman, sir,” someone explained. 
Lieutenant Weissman swallowed 
hard for he has sold a lot of war 
bonds in Co. D, 56th Bn. 

a s > 


MACHINE AGE 

Something novel has been added 
to the drill sessions of Co. A, 57th 
Bn., MRTC. Members of the company 
are now drilling to recorded marches 
—the idea of Lt, George T. Stewart, 
of the 2nd Platoon. Lieutenant Stew- 
art secured recordings of a few 
marches from the USO, set up a re- 
cording machine in the RB build- 
ing, and connected it with a speaker 
out on the field. Now the trainees 
drill in cadence to the music. The 
system is expected to be effective in 
removing some of the monotony from 
drilling, besides teaching rhythm in 
marching and executing movements. 

* o . 


REPORT 

Lt. Alfeo L. Bernardi, Inf., of Co. 
C, 57th Bn., was asked by a reporter 
if there was any news in his com- 
pany. He indicated that things were 
pretty dead. “Yes,” was his answer, 
“we have nine undertakers in Co. 
cr 





courses to the 150 men from the 
109th and a similar number of men 
from the 110th and 112th Infantry 
Regiments, respectively, is under the 
direct supervision of Lt. Col. Carl L. 
Peterson, commanding officer of the 
2nd Bn., 112th Infantry, who, with 12 
liutenants from the 28th Division, 
recently returned from a six-weeks’ 
training course at the Third Army 
War College, Camp Bullis, Tex. Col- 
onel Peterson and the lieutenants 
will impart to the students the valu- 
able knowledge they gained at the 
Texas school. 


Adopted as a result of the fore- 
sightedness, encouragement and en- 
thusiasm of Maj. Gen. J. Garesche 
Ord, 28th Division commander, the 
school offers an intensified course of 
study in leadership, field problems 
of modern warfare, and the most 
efficient and effective methods of 
meeting and solving them. 

Present at the opening class were, 
besides General Perry, Brig. Gen. 
Kenneth Buchanan, assistant divi- 
sion commander; Col. Benjamin C. 
Jones, Chief of Staff; Col. John H. 
Van Vliet, commanding officer of the 
112th Infantry; Lt. Col. Norman P. 
Groff, commanding officer of the 
11Qth Infantry, and Lt. Col. Kenneth 
W. Momeyer, commanding officer of 
the 109th Infantry. 


“This school,” said General Buch- 
anan, “is based on the principles of 
the Camp Bullis school, and there 
might be some of you here who 
would ask why we are holding it. 
We're training for war, men. We 
want to train each individual to be 
the master of his wits and his weap- 
ons, so that when we do enter into 
combat the men of the 28th Division 
will emerge from the fray with as 
little losses as possible. Because of 
the short time allotted for this 
course, Colonel Peterson and the 
lieutenants here can only touch upon 
the fundamental high spots of the 
course. Your ambition to carry on 
from that point, and your initiative 
to further the capabilities of your 
organization should carry you on 
from there.” 

The men participating in the course 
have been selected because of their 
special abilities in the field, and upon 
completion of the course will return 
to their outfits and teach the men in 
their command what they have 
learned. 

The soldier-students will be taught 
the intricacies of field pieces, mili- 
tary strategy, and leadership, and 
when, where and how to use the 
weapons which would be most effec- 
tive in any given instance which 
might arise. Colonel Peterson, 
square-jawed and energetic, has im- 
pressed upon them the importance 
of concentration and confidence in 
themselves, sage advice which has 
boundless value for the civilian and 
soldier alike. , 

“Our two enemies today are Japan 
and Germany,” he said, “but we 
have an enemy even greater than 
both—ourselves. You’re going to 
take hold of this enemy (self) and 
lick it. Build up your self-confidence 
and make up your minds that you're 
going to forge ahead. When you have 





“CHEERS from the Camps,” new Army radio program, was 


inau 
Pvt. 


“Katz 


-Grover, Cpl. 
in. 


ed at Fort Belvoir, Va., by this group. Left to right: 
Goldfaden, Pvt. Harold Boxer, Cpl Daniel Hass, 
Sb ee Shirk, Sgt. Frank a and 
Sergeant Epstein is signaling for a fade-out. 
arid Grover wrote the music for 


i 
the program. 








accomplished that, anything which 2 


you might tackle will present no 
problem at all. Think! Concentrate 
on the problem at hand! Don’t give 
in at any cost, and you will emerge 
the victor.” 

That the adopition of the school is 
proof of General Ord’s forethought 
was expressed by General Perry, who 
added: “No army, no division, no 
squad is any better than its non- 
commissioned officers, and you men 
attending this course- will certainly 
improve the backbone of your organ- 
ization by the teachings you will re- 
ceive here.” " 


- 


Bliss Bits 


AINANNUUEAUONTA HUTT EAA 
By SGT. OSCAR WILLIAMS 


FORT BLISS, Tex.—Tribute to the 
200th CA (AA), of the New Mexico 
National Guard was paid at Albu- 
querque, N. M., last week when the 
marker of the regiment was dedi- 
cated by Gov. John E. Miles and 
other notables. 

The marker was moved from the 
Antiaircraft Training Center at Fort 
Bliss where it had been erected by 
men of the 200th. The regiment was 
lost in the fall of Corregidor and 
Bataan. It left Fort Bliss for the 
Philippines last summer, 


DOUBLE 


Good fortune comes in double 
doses for Cpl. William Lowell Barr, 
Machine Gun Troop, 7th Cavalry. 

The day that his fiance, Miss Vir- 
ginia Raye Colquhoun, came all the 
way from Cleveland, O., to marry 
him, he was promoted to corporal. 


Wall lockers at this post threat- 

Wall lookers at this post threat- 
ened to lose their sex appeal as the 
hostesses here launched a “Camp 
Sweetheart photograph” contest. 

The idea is that soldiers who have 
been boasting about their girls’ pic- 
tures will get a chance to show them 
off by entering them in the contest. 
The winning soldier will get a prize: 
And the girl?—She will get a trip 
to the post that likes her looks so 
much, post-paid. 


OBLIGE 


“I want the smallest vehicle you 
can get,” said the young lieutenant 
over the phone, requisitioning trans- 
portation. 

So Post S-4, who handles all trans- 
portation on the post—and it’s 
mighty hard to get these days for 
other than training reasons — sent 
him a G. I. bicycle. 


WORK 


Members of the Station Comple- 
ment at this post deserted their 
typewriters and file cabinets for an 
hour each day, beginning last week, 
to get in some good earnest drill. 

The drill program was announced 
by Col. Edgar W. Taulbee, post com- 
mander, to “increase the efficiency” 
of soldiers in the Corps Area Service 
Command—which includes the Serv- 
ice Unit, Quartermaster Detachment, 
Veterinary Detachment, MP Detach- 
ment and Medical Detachment, 


TRICK 


A drill sergeant the other day 
found out how to divide his detail 
into two separate platoons — while 
marching. 

He gave the order, “Column right,” 
and suddenly discovered he was 
marching his men directly into a 
water sprinkler. So he barked out 
the command, “To the Rear—Harch!” 


CORACITA comes from Nicaragua but has been in thi 
country two years. She’s the mascot of H Co., 152nd Infantry 
38th Division, at Camp Shelby, Miss. Her master, Pvt. Ral 
Butler, is teaching her how to play a bugle, no one kno 
why. —38th Division P 





Soldier Can’t Escape Details 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—Tips to soldiers on leave: 


keep your furlough papers with you; you can’t tell where yq 
run into a detail. 


Pvt. Hoyle Conway of the Station Complement here, 


furlough at his home at Palm Beach, went over to Miami to 
friend at the Air Force School. As he walked into his pal’s b 
a tough sergeant confronted him with: 


“Where are you going, soldier?” 
“Just visiting,” Pvt. Conway replied. 
“You don’t say! Well, suppose you report to the kitchen, 


need another KP.” 


Private Conway protested. He finally had to call in his 


who was waiting outside the post, to verify the fact that he was 
furlough and that his papers were at home, safely locked up 
his desk. 











before all the detail had executed his 
first command. The result, not en- | 
tirely chaotic, simply found two 
squads moving in separate directions. 


BALM 





In the heat of the summer, while 
soldiers here bore down hard on | 
training and duties, the titles of five | 
films sent here for showing seemed 
hardly conducive to keeping every- 
one on the line. 

The films: “Palm Springs,” “New 
Mexico Summer Ranches,” “Arizona 
Winter Ranches,” “Yosemite National 
Park,” and “Glimpses of Old Santa 
Fe.” 





A Stripe for Burgess 

Burgess Meredith, stage and screen 
star, who entered the Army a few 
months ago as a buck private, has 
now been promoted to private, first 
class, Maj. David M. Singer, com- 
manding officer of the headquarters 
squadron of the 14th Air Base Group 
at Bolling Field, D. C., announced 
this week. 

Meredith has been attached to the 
Squadron since he completed his 
basic training, but has been on de- 
tached duty part of the time in New 








York. 
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Economy 


i A 
corporal walked into the 
jlidated Mess Hall and pick- 
p two slices of bread to eat 
his meal. After he had fin- 
° eating, he discovered he 
ils ine slice left over. He picked 
is tray and made his way to 

>: Alwaliean provided for refuse. As 








+ P 




















ere yo about to throw away the 

wers, a private accosted him 

here, @pointed to the lone piece of 

i to selon the tray. The following 
S ba sation ensued: 

: Hey, you can’t put that bread 

rre!! 

: Okay, where does it go? 

. * °? 
‘tchen. : Where did you get it? 


: I picked it up in the line. 
you think I stole it? 

: Well, you can’t throw it away. 
: Shall I frame it? 

: Can’t you eat it? 

I'm full. 

: Then put it in your pocket 
t it later. 

corporal pocketed the bread 
started to walk out. Just then 
s spied by a staff sergeant.) 

: Hey, corporal, where are you 
with that bread? 

:Dunno. Maybe a squirrel will 
clate it. 

: Well, you can’t take food out 
mess hall. 

: Okay, I’ll put it back. 

: You can’t do that. No one 
t food after it’s been touched. 


| his 
he was 
ked up 


: Eat it. 


hat I don’t want it. 
: You took it, didn’t you? 
: Yes, I took it. 


: Suppose every man in here 
two slices of bread and threw 
What would happen 


away? 
? 


: I haven’t had time to give 
Matter much thought. Do you 


the Army would collapse? 


1942 : It’s not funny. Suppose you 
to pay for it? 
r Ye@R: rl pay for it. How much 
Owe you? 
; School, p Seok, did you ever eat in a 
enlisted : Very little. I was poor be- 
ny. I joined the Army. 
irective pt And how many slices 
other@’*d did they give you? 
. bulle + All I wanted, but don’t quote 
1d sec! : Then think of the waste. 
‘I'm not an economist. 
ded only We're trying to teach you 
e future Te. - 
lume agine that !! I thought we 
t vo g taught to be soldiers or 
of wa 





how to eat? 
* Sure, with my teeth. 
ih: Well, what about the bread? 
‘You started this. 
h: Well, eat it. 









: Well, I'm waiting your sug- 


tI just explained to your as- 
it watch-dog of the bread sup- 


i: That’s beside the point. Don’t 


‘I'm not hungry. I've already 


Meine 


RECRUITING SLOGAN 
“Join the Army and get three 
lumps of sugar in your coffee.” 

s 7 * 
THE ONLY THING OFFENSIVE 
SO FAR ABOUT HITLER’S SPRING 
DRIVE IS HITLER, 
s . s 
DEFINITION: 
A hiccough is a message from de- 
parted spirits. 


“That’s a hot number,” said the 
steer, as they poured on the brand. 
. 
NYMPHOMANIAC 
Susie Wriggle of the camp horrible ¢ 
office says she’s crazy about working 
in the bureau of civilian identifica- 
tion because there are four soldiers 
in there and all they do is make 
passes. 


. 7 7 
OBSERVATION: Ants are very 
happy creatures on account of they 
are always attending picnics. 





Strip—For Action 


CAMP STEWART, Ga. — Three 
thousand soldiers started chanting 
“Take ’em off” when performers took 
the stage for a USO-Camp Shows 
attraction here. 


O Happy Day! Prepare a Feast 


Prepare a feast and drink the best, 


The foaming cask deplete, 


Throughout the night, till pleasantly 


The morning sun we meet. 


A 50-buck heaven on earth. 


Let joy abound and carols break 
The stillness of the night, 

Tip rosy beakers of claret ’til 
You’re ever so mildly tight. 


Gayly acclaim the repeal 
Of twenty-one stones at the end of 


With a meal to end all meals. 


For there is neither time nor space, 
Nor worry, nor aught save mirth. 
The pay bill’s made the soldier’s life 


Tote forth the trencher of venison; 


Jump through the hoop, do cart wheels and twist; 
Abandonedly stand on your head. 


Twenty-one on 


pay day is now replaced 


With fifty bright green ones instead. 





Hurdle the hedges, race through the tewn, 
Toss off a schooner of beer; 
Lustily cheer the passage of time— 


Each hour brings pay day more near. 


Break out the champagne, open the Scotch: 
Swim in a Burgundy bath; 

The boys who formerly did not have 
Now are with him who hath. 





So madly rejoice; sing paeans of thanks; 


Volubly lift up your voice; 


the month 


Let everyone know you appreciate 


The congressional bill of your choice. 


—“The Torrey Teller” in Range Finder, Camp Callan, Calif. 





Passing Thought 


Majestic mountains, tall and bold, 
Alligators (so I’m told), 

Ocean swims and tropic nights, 
Muddy feet and sand-flea bites, 

Royal palms and jungle streams, 
Murgatroyds in all my dreams: 

I'd trade it all to once more see 

Just one small beer in Kankakee! 

—From THUNDERBIRD, 501st Para- 

chute Bn., Fort Kobbe, C.Z. 


BARGAIN 
Trades Car 


For Bike 


CAMP GRANT, Ill.—Rubber short- 
ages and tire priorities may cause 
more than a little trouble among the 
officers and enlisted men at Camp 
Grant, but they hold little terror for 
Capt. Kenneth Gee, who commands 
Company D of the 26th Medical 
Training battalion. 

Noticing the tires on his late model 
car gradually growing bald, the cap- 
tain sent an SOS to his Shenandoah, 
La., home and a few days later he 
received one slightly used bicycle, in 
good repair, which had been in the 
family for some time. 

“We use it for running errands 
and performing other duties about 
the company,” the captain explained. 
“It saves time and tires and speeds 
up our work.” 


Staff at 18 

NEW ORLEANS—A staff sergeant 
at 18 with three chevrons and an 
are on his sleeve, Doyle W. Smith of 
the New Orleans Army Air Base has 
made claim to being one of the 
youngest non-commissioned officers 
of his rank in the Army. 

Smith enlisted in April, 1941, with 











So Kay Kyser ard his orchestra 


heads, grinned gratefully at the 
sweating crowd, and removed their 
coats. 


' risen through four grades since then. 
mopped perspiration from their fore- | 


permission of his parents and has 


He is now fiscal clerk in the supply 
office at the base and lives with his 
wife and small daughter in New Or- 
leans. 





MERC —* 





“You guys been waiting very long?” 





Discovery 


When ¥ rode a mile with Sorrow 


Erm o: Women sshrieked and. children 
EPAR On ordering you to eat it. cried. 
1942, Munches on the dry bread/ay my gayety forsook me 





y gulps it down.) 






: Now don’t you feel better. 
°, what about you? 

: What about me? . 

+ Well, 


very happy, Sergeant. 


EPAR 
OOK seven 







aed 





Consolidated Mess. 








88 is possible. 
—Aero-Gram, 









Okay, 


I trust I have made 


Md this actually happened in 
It has 
Set down here as nearly ver- 


Gunter Field, Ala. 


“2-2 «22. eee eee ee ee Oe 


And I lost my former pride. 


But a step I took with Laughter 
Made up for the Gloom I’ve had, 

All the ghosts of Worry left me 
And I sang and I was glad. 


Then I knew why Life was really 
What it 
Time for Sorrow, Time for Laughter | 
Knitting all our precious dreams! 


—Pvt. Francesco Bivona, 
Co. C, 3rd Med. Tr. Bn., 
Camp Lee, Va. 














is—just what it seems—| 





‘Advice 


Whether you're in the gravy 

Or haven't a cent in your jeans, 
It’s best to join the Navy, 

The Army or Marines. 


Whether you’re down or high up, 
A veteran or green, 

Join yourself or dry up 
Thirty or seventeen. 


Action, not talk, is the basis 
For taking a man’s measure, 

And the service is no oasis 

| For seekers after pleasure. 





—Philip Schipior, 


If at all, 


Here’s What a Soldier 
Thinks About After Two 
Weeks in the Army 


By Pvt. Martin Abramson, 
A-6-2, FARC, Ft. Bragg, N. C. 


He thinks the mail clerk is a 
scheming rotter who builds bonfires 
with his letters. (That’s when they 
skip him at mail call.) He thinks 
the mail clerk is a guy who ought 
to be President or at least a four-star 
general. (That’s when Susie, Sally, 
and Sarabelle all come through with 


lipstick smeared on the back of the 
envelopes.) 


He thinks marching is a tough job 
but he doesn’t mind it when the band 
plays. He thinks it’s almost incon- 
ceivable that a single howitzer could 
have so many parts. He thinks maybe 
production is something more than 
stamping on a machine pedal and 
watching guns and planes fly out. 
He thinks the colonel has a swell job. 


He thinks it’s a shame to make a 
fighting he-man take time out to 
wash his socks and leggings. He 
thinks he’ll punch your bloody nose 
if you say he’s homesick. He says 
the reason he wants to go home on 
furlough is that he wants to show 
the girls his uniform. He thinks he’s 
on the awkward squad by mistake. 


He thinks it’s a miracle that he can 
continue living after having gone a 
couple of weeks without looking at a 
female. He thinks the major has a 
nice job too. He thinks the Army 
ought to abandon either the left 
flank or left column movement. He 
can’t figure out which one is which. 





“Our Soldier’’ 


Our soldier is in training, 
Somewhere within our land, 
Preparing to battle for freedom, 
Battling the clinging sand. 


Tonight our hearts are sorrowful, 
He left a vacant chair, 

No longer do we hear his step, 
Upon the winding stair. 


Some day soon, we’ll all be glad, 
Some bright and joyful day, 

When Japs and Hitler’s yellow scums 
Surrender to U.S.A. 


Our sorrows will all be over, 
When our boys return to this land, 
And says our fighting is over, 
We have won for Uncle Sam. 
—Marie Parscale, 
Deepwater, Missouri. 





He thinks his home town is the best 
burg on earth. 


He thinks he'll knock off a buus- 
eye every time he gets out on the 
rifle range but he’s a little leery of 
a recoil, He thinks he looks hand- 
some in his khakis. He thinks the 
general does all right by himself. He 
thinks he’s the hardest working sol- 
dier in the Army. He thinks he gets 
up too early in the morning. He 
thinks the guy in the next bed snores 
too much. He thinks his feet hurt. 


He thinks he wouldn’t mind trad- 
ing jobs with the lt.-colonel. He 
thinks the Russians are humdingers 
and the British have a lot of guts 


but he thinks there’s nobody like an 
American. He thinks Hitler and Hiro. 
hito are lice that walk like men, 
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PFC, EDWARD DANFORTH stands 





guard besides a huge United Nations emblem at Camp 
Davis, N. C. The red, white and blue banner, with its “V-for-Victory” motif, was ‘designed 
at Davis and lettered by Sgt. Henry M. Swan. The emblem was flown Flag Day. 





2000 Men Acclaim ‘Life of Riley’ 


By Sgt. Murray S. Stedman, and Pfc. Mel Adams 
The softer side of life at Riley was put on parade at the CRTC War 
Department Theatre recently, as two full platoons of CRTC troopers 


staged their original production, 


had music, dancing, loads of singing and comedy. 


“The Life of Riley.” The show 
But no women. 





But somehow—strange as it may 
seem to other troopers with our 
frustrations—we didn’t miss the fe- 
males. For “The Life of Riley” was 
chock full of the kind of fun, music 
and comedy that the average trooper, 
officer and their ladies prefer. And 
over 2000 of them who attended the 
two performances showed that they 
loved it. Their exuberant, full- 
hearted response must have been 
thrilling to every one of the 76 men 
who contributed their off-duty hours 
and untiring effort towards making 
the show a success. 

The two specialties which stole the 
show came from colored troopers of 
the 8th Squadron. Pvt. Elmer Ken- 
nedy drew the first major curtain 
call, when he shuffled through a 
writhing rhythm dance routine at 
the workman’s end of a broom. Later 
in the show Pvts. “Boots” Wilson 
and “Saddle” Duncan provided an- 
other show-stopper with their comic 





patter and vocal duet of “Reveille 


Blues,” their own composition. 


No higher tribute could be paid to 
the soldier composers—Pvt. Robert 
Ward, Cpl. Eddie “Duke” Herzog and 
Cpl. Leo Hattler—than to say that 
their score was professional in every 
sense. From the beautiful hit ballad, 
“Corresponding Love,” sung by Pfc. 
Jack Power and a 40-voice trooper 
chorus intonating in typical Fred 
Waring style, to the rousing “Cav- 
alry Song,” robustly sung by Lt. 
Andrew B. White and the chorus, the 
score caught the fancy and delight 
of the audience. 

The splendid job turned in by the 
CRTC dance band under the direc- 
tion of Pfc. Seymour Magenheim was 
largely responsible for the spontane- 
ous manner in which troopers 
hummed several of the songs as they 
left the theatre, 

On the dramatic front, Cpl. Ira 
Grossel and Pvt. Charles Carney 
reigned supreme. Grossel’s rendition 
of “Uncle Sam, You Made the Pants 





Ski-Master By-Passes 


Infantry for Air Force 


FOSTER FIELD, Tex.—The Infantry’s loss was the Army Air 
Forces’ gain when the flying soldiers obtained the signature of Lew 
Herrick, outstanding young professional ski instructor, on enlistment 





papers. 

Kerrick, who is in the advanced 
stage of his aviation cadet training 
at Foster Field, turned down an at- 
tractive offer to instruct the Infan- 
try’s ski troops “for the thrills of 
flying” and “because I like aviation.” 

When he was 21 he received his 
certified ski instructor’s license in 
California, making him the youngest 
person ever to qualify as a teacher. 
He worked with Bill Klein, regarded 
as one of the world’s best skiiers, at 
the House of Vandeford and the 
Sugar Bowl Ski Lodge, both in Calli- 





fornia. Last year the men instructed 


over 5000 persons. 

Cadet Kerrick’s sports activities 
haven't always been limited to snow 
sliding, for he was a varsity foot- 
baller, boxer, swimmer and golfer at 
New Mexico Military Institute, where 
he won 27 sharpshooting medals in 
1938. al 

In hts aviation training he has 
been equally as outstanding as he 
was in civilian life. He was battalion 
commander in his primary and basic 
stages, and here at Foster Field he is 
the ranking cadet of the undergradu- 
ate class. 
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' “Scuse me, Sarge, I'm way off the beam today.” 





Too Short” drew his greatest ap- 
plause. Carney’s varied bits with a 
hungry-looking horse marked the 
humorous high .spots of the revue. 
Cpl. William McNeany, Pvt. Raymond 
Fried and Pvt. Bigelow Sayre per- 
formed excellently in the varied 
Sketches. Sketches and lyrics, the 
work of Pvts. Julian Claman, Irving 
Kapner and Joseph Hopkins, pro- 
vided excellent material for buffoon- 
ery and ballad. “Pay Day” and “By 
the Numbers” were unusually clever. 


On the specialty side, Cpl. Fran 
Schneider’s tap routine and the rope 
twirling of ex-cowboys Pvts. Whitey 
Whitehead and Fred Ryser were out- 
standing. 


Full appreciation of the over-all 
job turned in by the CRTC Special 
Services staff and co-directors, Lt. 
Andrew B. White and Sgt. Alnardo 
Lombardo was strongly evidenced in 
the continued and enthusiastic ap- 
plause which greeted every bit of the 


By Pvt. Samuel A. Freedman 


old headline from ’way back in 


Marshal :Murat’s Descendent 
On Our Side at Lewis ; 


FORT LEWIS, Wash.—Mr. Murat goes to war! That’s nop 


American Army in this war. He’s Cpl. Wadislof Murat, of the 















1812. It’s about a soldier jp ; 
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Eustis 
Parade 


AMUN tnt EEUU 


By CPL. JIM KLUTTZ 

FORT EUSTIS, Va.—Soldiers at 
this post were treated to a two-hour 
concert by “Chick” Floyd and his 
orchestra from seven until nine 
o’clock last Monday evening. ... 
The program was held outdoors on 
the bandstand in the park, and a 
large crowd of men were on hand. 
... Pfe. John C. Redmond, Jr., was 
the first man at Fort Eustis to be- 


come a life member of the Army 
Emergency Relief Association. .. . 
He handed over a check for $100 to 
officials of that organization last 
week. .. . Life membership is given 
to those subscribing $100 or more, 
while those contributing a smaller 
amount are Members at Large. 


The Fort Eustis chapter of the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Alumni association recently attained 
the honor of having more mémbers 
contribute to the 1942 Alumni fund 
than any other chapter of equal size. 
. .. Last Thursday night a meeting 
of the chapter was held in the offi- 
cers’ club here honoring the class of 
’42.... Many of the members of this 
class have recently been stationed at 
this post, barely a week after the 
close of graduation exercises. ... 
Presiding over the meeting was 
Capt. C. C. Campbell, ’37, of Blue- 
field, W. Va., president of the Fort 
Eustis chapter. ... Entertainment in 
the form of a variety show was given 
by enlisted men of this post. 


During a recent hike some prank- 
ster slipped a pair of horseshoes in 
another man’s pack, ... The victim 
didn’t discover them until the hike 
was over, and then he was fit to be 
tied! ... A small reward was offered 
for the apprehension of the culprit, 





production. 





but to no avail. ... For the first time 


>gineer Corps. 

Not only does he bear the 
trious name of the storied le 
Napoleon’s cavalry, General J 
Murat, but in his remote 
he is related to this dashing 
of history who died before a ¢ 
squad as the deposed king of 

That should answer the q 
of many officers who have 
interest in Corporal Murat’s 
ogy since his first day in the 
28 months ago. 

Corporal Murat, never one ty 
get that there’s a marshal’s 
in the knapsack of every 
as Napoleon put it, was borg 
years ago in Great Barrington, 
His parents are Mr. and Mrs,¢ 
Murat of Housatonic, Mass, 

An omniverous reader of } 
Corporal Murat has been esped 
interested in the Napoleonic 
paigns. The exploits of the 
Murat fascinated him. All he 
learn from his family concern 
distinguished ancestry wag | 
somewhere in the dim past 
was a link to the adventurous 
lier who married the sister of 
poleon and became a king. 

Corporal Murat had traced 
Murat family tree to Austria 
Italy, when the present war 
That put an end, for the 
his research. Some day, he 
he can resume the tracing of 
pedigree. At any rate, he 
a soldier, he wishes to live up 
the military stature of his lust 
name. 

Corporal Murat enlisted in 
Army when the war clouds 
over Europe. 
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the C.O.S. softball team was knoe 
from the lead in the National 
here last week when it dm 
games to their arch rivals, the 
tary Police, and the lowly Band 
gregation which had been hold 
firm grip on the cellar.... Il 
dition to trimming the C.OS 
the Military Police were victors 
the Quartermaster outfit, g 
them a slim half-game lead over 
C.O.S. ten. F 
























No F-] MANUAL OF MESS 
we MANAGEMENT. First 
edition, November 194]. A properly 
managed mess is one of the greatest 
aids to health and morale available 
to the Army. This book contains over 
0 pages of information for KP’s, 
cooks, mess sergeants, mess officers 
and organization commanders, 













Postpaid $2.00 
ARMY WIFE. N 
No. F-2 Shea. She's in oe 


army now... but does she know 
what to do about it? Here's a guide 


book written for women by a 


woman, Postpaid $2.50 
No F- COMPANY ADMINIS- 
. TRATION AND PER- 


SONNEL RECORDS. Major C. M. 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, first sergeants 
and company clerks, and conforms to 
latest regulations of the War De- 
partment! 
Postpaid (Paper Cover) $1.50 
Postpaid (Cloth Cover) §2.00 
MAP AND AERIAL 
No. F-4 puoroGRaPH READ- 
ING. Lt. Col. W. F. Heavey. Writ- 
ten for the combat and noncommis- 
sioned officer. With the book goes 
two protractors, a photo-coordinate 
and grid coordinate card. 


Postpaid $1.00 




















No F-5 THE SOLDIER AND 
. THE LAW. First edi- 
tion, October 1941. Presents three 
closely and_ logically interrelated 
subjects: 1. Court-martial prevention 
—the means of maintaining discipline 
without courts-martial. Court- 
martial procedure — including the 
detailed duties of everyone con- 
nected therewith. 3. rocedural 
pamphlet — a direct guide in the 
conduct of courts-martial. 448 5°S5 

Postpaid $1.50 


No. F- Catechism. 


abbreviated self-test on Militar 
The pamphlet contains over 23 
tions an 


Courts-Martial. Postpaid 


N F 7 ESSENTIALS OF IN- 
©. E-/ PANTRY TRAINING. 
8th Ed. (new. Aug.. 1940). 
fied text on the basic training of the 


31 


Y 
book. 


No. F-8 


cludes rifle marksmanship 


tary discipline and courtesies, 


Postpaid 








MILITARY LAW. A 
This is an 
Law. 
ques- 
answers covering the more 
important phases of procedure for 


Simpli- 


soldier—meets the needs of the en- 
listed man and those charged with 
his instruction. A four-color map, 
an “*. is furnished with the 
Postpaid $1.00 


INFANTRY DRILL 
REGULATIONS.  iIn- 
(M1903 
ne) (MI “Garand”) muli- 

in- 
terior guard duty, and the infantry 
pack, SOc 


ARMY TIMES MILITARY BOOKS 


Each Book is Written By An Expert 


MILITARY PREVEN- 
No. F-9 five MEDICINE. Lt. 


Col. George C. Dunham, M. C, "'Mili- 
tary Preventive Medicine’ has gained 
recognition as the standard work in 
its field. For years it has enjoyed 
high standing among officers of the 


Medical Department, Army, by 
medical officers of many foreign 
armies, and by the profession gen- 
erally. Postpaid $3.25 


MILITARY MEDICAL 
No. F-10 MANUAL The ted 
edition has been completely re-writ- 
ten, it is new from cover to cover 
both as to its editorial content, its 
type format and illustration. 


Postpaid $4.50 


No F-1l THE FIFTH COLUMN 
. IS HERE. By George 
Britt. Read the astonishing revela- 
tions of an ace newspaper reporter, 
an acknowldeged authority on Fifth 
Column Activities. Formerly $1.00, 

Now Postpaid 50c¢ 


No F-12 MACHINE GUNNERS’ 
bd HANDBOOK, Captain 
C. H. Coates, Infantry. The purpose 
of this handbook is to provide, under 
one cover, a simple compilation of 
the fundamentals of machine gun- 


nery. Postpaid 50¢ 

HOW TO SAY IT IN 
No. F-13 Spanish. ti-cen 
Harry M, Gwynn, Capt. Enrique C. 
Canova and Lt. illard ebb. 
Timely phrase book in Spanish com- 
piled to meet the needs of military 
personnel, and enable those who do 
not speak Spanish to express them- 
selves in an understandable man- 
ner. Quick reference for everyday 
and useful words and phrases. Size 
4%4''x7%"; 150 pages. Postpaid 75e 


‘ 


No F-] 4 MEDICAL SOLDIERS’ 
. HANDBOOK. First 
Edition (June 1941). Text prepared 
primarily for the enlisted man of 
the Medical 


Department, covering 
wide maioty of subject matter. Size 
414''x7%4"'; 380 pages. Fabkote bind- 
ing Postpaid $1.00 
















OFFICERS’ GUIDE, 
No. F-15 Pourth edition (184l), 
Authoritative, copiously illustrated, 
interestingly written, it provides @ 
source for study, reference and in 
spiration about problems which face 
the officer as an individual. 


Postpaid $2.50 
No. F-16 sigue or. INFAN. 
TRY. Basic. (Ninth Edition) A more 
advanced treatise of Basic Infantry 
subjects than the Essentials of 
fantry Training. Contains the new 
Drill, new Organization and Interior 
Guard Duty. All basic subjects 
vised; approved solutions and am 


TACTICS AND TECH. 
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swers to questions are contained in Gen. ¢ 
the appendix. Postpaid $3. ves 
THE CADENCE SYS- its 
No. F-17 tem OF TEACHING airc 
CLOSE ORDER DRILL. Col. Bernard pov 
Lentz. New edition based on new Par 
Infantry Drill Regulations, The sy® ma 













tem ._ its a in 189i, has 
since been widely recognized. 
, Postpaid Tse 





oft 


(Contin 
m 1941, 


S-2 IN ACTION. 
No. F-18 Stipiey Thomas. 
Technique of securing information 
about the enemy in wartime. 
able information to all who may be 
assigned to, or interested in, the 
duties of a regimental intelligence 
officer,“’"—Hanson Baldwin. 
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Postpaid $1.38 ds a 
CERE- 
No. F-19 Montes For FIELD 
ARTILLERY (Complete). Pre 


by officers who are recognized os 
experts. Text is based on and com 
forms to the latest training doctrines 
of the Army. Nowhere else is all 
this information available under one 


cover, Numerous —- $1.00 


OLU- 
No. F-2070ns Or THe BAND. 


Prepared for the instruction of 
tary and non-military bands. Covers 
completely tae drill and maneuvers 
with instructions in special maneu: 
vers. 125 paces, 80/illustrations 

diagrams. Leatherette bindin % 
handy pocket size, Postpaid $1.9, 


————< 










ARMY TIMES, DAILY NEWS BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Please send books checked 


Money order for §............ enclosed, 


Organization.......r0rssee0 


above. 





Address. ....0c0s00000 saniepamatianeneiein 


Cee eeeeeeereeeereeeseeeeee eoceccccesssssss seen 









tS Saves Space 
Cargo Vessels 


Army is, in effect, building ships, the War Department 
nced this week when it described experiments by the Service 
ply to reduce the bulk in packaging thousands of items, from 
i food to 40-ton trailers, being shipped overseas. 
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imating 10 per cent is pre- 
by 
individual items run as high 


;Army experiments are de- 
uy both to reduce bulk and to 


will be a saving in this cate- 





ARMY Tues, Wasuincton, D. C., June 27, 1942 


“Pace 15 








r-all saving in cargo space 


the Army experts. Sav- 
per cent. These savings are 
nt to new ships. 


materials, particularly criti- 
terials. It is indicated that 


about 20 per cent. With these 
improvements, the Services 
ly are also decreasing weight 
king costs. 

amples of the results of the 
ts, done in cooperation 
manufacturers holding Army 
and private packing labora- 
are: 

ng: Formerly packed in fibre 
oden cases, now compression 
space saving 35 per cent. 

is: Formerly shipped in 
crates, now shipped strapped 
r with wire; space saving 20 


Range Stove: Formerly 

separately in individual 
now nested together in light- 
, adequate for six cans; space 
60 per cent. 





Shoes: Formerly packed in individ- 
ual cartons; now being bulk packed; 
space saving 25 per cent. 


Machine Guns: Formerly shipped 
one to a box, now shipped two to a 
box; space saving 35 per cent. 


Airplane Wings: Formerly shipped 
edgewise, making necessary cargoing 
in hold to obtain adequate space; 
now packed flat, saving unestimated 
space. 


Six-Month Rule 
For All Officers 


The “six months in grade” rule 
applies to promotions, whether the 
officer has been on one or more as- 
signments, states a War Department 
letter of June 19, 1942. 


“Officers who have demonstrated 
actual outstanding performance of 
duties for a continuous period of 
six months on one or more assign- 
ments, regardless of location, will 
be eligiblee for promotion if other- 
wise qualified under the provisions of 
Circular No. 161,” the letter states. 














L, y of 4% Million 


Continued from Page 1) 

weapons “at the outset of the 
re the airplane and the sub- 
"and added that the Army 
concentrating on developing 
wmeasures — anti-aircraft and 
fine weapons, and an increase 
use of camouflage and smoke 


Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, in 
of the Army’s Services of 
told the committee of the 
needs as it grows from an 
strength of 2,800,000 at pres- 
4500,000 in another 12 months. 


te equipment must be planned 
a year in advance the 
ths must be based on our max- 
capabilities of man power, pro- 
and shippfng, in order to 
providing ‘too Ittle, too late.’ 
present pipe line is long, ex- 
around the world. You have 
it before the material comes 
other end. This requires 
amounts of supplies.” 
listed the problem of “working 
details” as the “chief bottle- 
in the program’s achievement. 
Gen. Henry H. Arnold, com- 
ng the Army Air Forces, told 
wmmittee that 1942 has and 
continue to be a year of “un- 
ented Air Force expansion” 
mpressed belief that facilities 
terial would be available to 
he President’s plane production 


Gen. O. P. Echols of the Army 
es reported the Army was 
its development of high- 
aircraft, engines with in- 
power and planes with 


eral Arnold informed the committee 
that the Air Force was building up 
big reserve depots of plane spare 
parts “in strategic locations all over 
the world.” 

Representative Snyder, in charge 
of the bill in the House, told news- 
papermen: 

“The only safe thing for the Na- 
tion is to assume that this war is 
going to last five years at least—and 
then hope, pray and work to cut 
that period.” He said this country 
was spending for war in May at the 
rate of 38 per cent of its national in- 
come, as compared to a rate of 45 
per cent in Canada, 55 per cent in 
the United Kingdom and an estimate 
of more than 60 per cent in Germany. 

Representative Rich of Pennsyl- 
vania made the only speech against 
the bill, and later voted for the ap- 
propriation. He suggested we should 
have stayed home and “tended to our 
business” in 1941, and should not 
have made excessive demands on 
Japan. He pointed out that the 
United States had only six per cent 
of the people of the world and seven 
per cent of the territory of the world 
and should not therefore be paying 
50 per cent of the total war bill. 

Representative Bulwinkle of North 
Carolina denounced Representative 
Rich for quibbling about money when 
the lives of men and the freedom of 
the world were at stake. 

Testimony of the Army chiefs be- 
fore the committee also vevealed that 
the Armiy plans to adopt a system of 
mass evacuations of its wounded by 
air, that the chemical warfare branch 
of the Army is concentrating on of- 
fensive gas warfare and $620,546,241 
will be allotted to it for “offensive 





armament. Both he and Gen- 


and defensive” training. 





fit Seems To Be Set 


(Continued from Page 11) 
1941, He was picked on the 
thern cage quint. He plays 
field in baseball. He weighs 
inds and stands five feet and 
es. 
versatile sports man in 
it Cpl. James Berg, who played 
l in Long Island (N.Y.) 
) leagues as a member of the 
Wm Flashes. In cinder track 
he has been clocked at 10 
on the century and 24 for the 
tetch, He broad jumped 21 
high school competition. 
Popovich of Co. C, 26th 
Battalion, earned a varsity 
Operating at the left half 
at St. Vincent’s college. His 
Khool participation in the grid 
tained him berths on the All- 
(Pa.) and All-County. He 
Mears old. 
mer Rhode Islander in Croft 
ice played lots of basketball 
W@ College is Bud Conley. He 
Mcelled in softball ds an in- 
Playing in a recent national 
Mien? tournament in De- 


“ie] 


King Cox, on duty in Croft's 
ing Battalion, and former- 
“1 at the University of Mary- 
toutoring the 27th soldier- 
club, dark horse contender 
ft baseball league. As a 
was identified with an 


snore loop, 
he Lofirig@sbfafet tr Croft 







is Fred Johnson, former Philadelphia 
Cricket club pro, who is in charge 
of the post’s newly installed driving 
range. A class member of the PGA, 
Fred qualified second in the annual 
Henry Hurst tournament in Philly 
last fall—largest money contest of 
the year. The soldier copped the 
Vermont open in ’38. He is a brother 
of Terl Johnson, winner of the Philly 
open last year. 

Only Croft soldier to win an entry 
in the Charlotte (N.C.) Observer 
Golden, Gloves boxing event last Feb- 
ruary was Same Wise, bantamweight 
fighter who breezed through the 
Greenville (S.C.) News Golden Gloves 
tourney to rate the Observer try. 
Prior to coming to Croft, where he 
is currently a sentry in the military 
police campany, the 27-year-old boxer 
was an assistant to John McNamara, 
instructor of the ring sport at Fort 
Columbus university. 

Another outstanding Croft pugilist 
is Joseph Juliano, who claims 15 con- 
secutive wins in New York pro cir- 
cles. His fighting weight is 147 
pounds, 

One of the stellar guards on the 
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PHOTO FINISHING 





ROLLS DEVELOPED FREE, Double 
Set Prints 25c. Reprints 20c per 
dozen. Prompt Service. Eshleman’s 
Studios, 120-08E Liberty, Richmond 
Hill, N. Y. 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLANGEMENTS 
from your roll. Send 30c—Mail to 
WISCONSIN FILM SERVICE, West 
Salem, Wisc. 








payboty Can Give Free Offers But It 
Takes Skilled Craftsmanship for Fine 
Photo Finishing. Try Our Immediate 
Service. Rolls Develo and Eight 
ee 25c. niversal Photo 
Service, Crosse, Wisc. 
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Yankee 
Crackers 


NUN NUULL UAL LLU 


By CPL. ARTHUR C. BARSCHDORF 


WITH THE 43RD DIVISION—A 
brand new soldier, reporting on sick 
call for the first time, walked into 
the infirmary of the 43rd Division’s 
Vermont Infantry Regiment. Capt. 
Henry Farmer, M.C., looked him 
over, marked his card “quarters” and 
told him to report to the clerk. 
Clerk, Private Thomas Gabbitt, 
snapped a curt, “quarters,” thinking 
the man would understand he was 
confined to quarters. 

The “rookie” looked angrily at 
Gabbitt, threw a quarter on the desk 
and stalked out of the infirmary. 
(He got his quarter back.) 





BET 

A filyless flycatcher is responsible 
for the extra 70 cents now reposing 
in the pockets of Pfc. Oscar Ireland. 
At 8:00 a.m. Wednesday, a coil-type 
fly catcher was put up in the mes- 
sage center of the 43rd Division’s 
Maine Infantry, and each of the men 
in the message center and mail sec- 
tion pooled a dime apiece, making a 
guess as to the time the first fly 
would be caught, the closest guesser 
pocketing the total amount. The ‘fly 
catcher is still devoid of flies but 
Ireland’s guess will be the closest, 
so he has taken the prize. 





HERO 

Last week, the 43rd _ Division’s 
Quartermaster Battalion, in the 
habit of riding, shouldered their 
packs and hiked eight miles. Two 
miles short of their bivouac area, 
two of the men weakened, their 
backs bending under their packs. 
Lt. Rodney C. Ellis noticed the evi- 
dent fatigue in his men and imme- 
diately relieved them of their packs, 
marching the remaining distance 
with their loads. 





TRADITION 

When Sgt. Franz Sigel, of the 43rd 
Division’s Maine Infantry, entered 
officers candidate school last week, 
he was continuing a family tradition 
which dates back to the Crusades. 

In 1252, an ancestor of his mother 
was an officer in the Crusades and 
from that date on some one of his 
ancestors had been an officer in 
every battle for freedom, the most 
notable being his grandfather, Maj. 
Gen. Franz Sigel, of Civil War fame. 

Born in Prussia, General Sigel was 
at one time adjutant general of the 
Revolutionary Army and later Min- 
ister of War for the Revolutionary 
government. It was after the defeat 
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NOTICE 


Postal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of any messages with 
fourth class matter. If you mail 
pow pms with message enclosed, 


class pecisae must be af- 
fixed. It is best to wrap your 
rolls well, tie securely and ad- 





dress plainly with your name and 
ad on cover, 











PHOTO FINISHING 
ROLL developed, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25¢ coin. 
Reprints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 
149, Denver, Colorado. 








16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and two enlarging cou- 
pons, 25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, 
Oklahoma. 





SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 
with every roll developed; or 16 re- 
prints 25c. Reliance Service. Box 
868H, Minneapolis. 





IMMEDIATE SERVICE—Rolls_  devel- 
oped, 16 fadeless Beautitone prints, 25c. 
rd ge and premium coupons in- 
cluded. Giant Snapshots, Army Dept., 
Green Bay, Wis. 





JUMBO PRINTS, bigger, deckledge r- 
manent; try one order, 25c. JUMBO. 
Box 868A, Minneapolis. 





Rolls Developed, two prints each nega- 
tive, 25c. Reprints, 2c each; 100 or more, 
1%c. Summers Studio, Unionville, Mo. 





ROLL developed, eight snappy 4x6 
enlargements, or sixteen sparkling 
prints. 25c. Crystal Studids, Box 
159-X, Rushford, Minnesota. 





REAL ESTATE 





OWN’ A HOME in Zephyr Hills, the 
friendly, progressive veterans com- 
munity in Florida. Your choice of 
100 homesites, $50 each, easy terms. 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills. 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
Director Publicity Commission, Ze- 
phyr Hills, Florida. 
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PHOTO FINISHING 





ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite Deckled prints, coupon 
for your choice of either 2 plain or 1 
colored framed enlargement, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn, 


REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c, 
Queen City Service, Dept. 2, Box 7, 
Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ELECTROGLOSS, giant size snap 
shots; 8 exposure rolls 25c; 16 ex» 
posures 50c. Mayfair Photo Service, 
Dept. A, Box 261, Toledo, Ohio. 


Three prints each, good negative, 
6 to 8 exposure rolls, 30c. 12, 16, 18 
exposure rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3c. 
Fred N, Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 














MISCELLANEOUS 





STAMP COLLECTORS ATTENTION 
2,500 Mixed U. S. Stamps, $1.00, 1000 
mixed foreign stamps 50c, 250 all 
different stamps 25c, 12 different 
10c packets, $1.00; American album 
for U. S. Stamps $1.25; Modern 
album $1.25; International Junior 
Album $4.00; Ask for high grade, 
reasonably priced approvals, U. S. 
and foreign. William Waugh, 2140 
N St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





MILITARY SUPPLIES 





Special values. Enlisted men’s garrison 
caps, Serge or Khaki, any color visor 
2.75. Oversea caps, khaki 75c, serge 
1.25. Regimental insignia for most all 
regiments 25c to 40c each. Our latest 32- 
page catalog will be forwarded upon 
request. March Military Equipment “ 
155 East 34th St., Dept. At, New York, 








JUMBO PICTURES 
BIGGER! BETTER! 
The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 
lowing low prices— 


8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbe 
from each negative 25c. 





ELGIN & WALTHAM WATCHES 





Send for new illustrated 
watch and jewelry catalog. 
Many attractive buys at 
sensationally Low Prices! 
Make extra money, too, 


Plymouth Jewelry © any 


6 exp es 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 

16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 60¢, 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3c. 
All films developed fine grain. 

Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 
roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference. 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 


Box T St. Paul, Mina, 











163 Canal 8St., Dept. A, N. ¥. 





» YOUR CHOICE? 


of 3 OFFERS. 


ht Finerf T 
1, Bight ; fotos and Two Pro- 95¢ 
tees Coss 


ts 

2. Sixteen Finerfotos ........ 
SOLDIER !— You will be amazed at 

our quick service and quality work. 


ORDER BY NUMBER -ROLL FILMACHINE DEVELOPED 
13. Eight Finerfotos and One Beau- 

tiful Colored Enalargemen: 
| [FINERFOTOS, Bex 89¢-SZMinnespolis, Mina. 











DISCRIMINATING 
CAMERA FANS! 


RAY’S FOR MORE VALUE— 
BETTER SERVICE 


Clip this ad and send trial roll with 25e 
(coin) rolls developed; your choice, twe 
beautiful double weight professional en- 
largements and 8 never-fade Raytone 
— or two pointe each geod negatee 
er money saving coupons in- 

cluded. data 25c 
(coin) 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 








Dept. 45-F. La Crosse, Wis. 











During the many years we 





of his forces that he left the country 
with a price on his head to come to 
America. Here he became a teacher 
in the German-American Academy, 
St. Louis, Mo., and subsequently a 


in the Union Army. 

Other ancestors of Sergeant Sigel 
were officers in the French and In- 
dian War the Revolutionary War, the 
Civil War and the World War. 

Sergeant Sigel is a graduate of 
Cooke Academy, where he was active 


College. 


Third Baseman 57 
CHANUTE FIELD, Ill. — Games 
with such a variety of opponents as 





Kankakee State Hospital and Chi- 
cago American Giants have given 
Chanute Field’s Planesmen baseball 


tiary to produce a 57-year-old third 
baseman. Soldiers said this aging 
Negro guardian of the hot corner, 
“Hawkshaw” Robinson, was the best 
player on the prisoner team. 


Rodeo Thrills Soldiers 


brunet charmer and 


Queen, 

















Croft Cru “ers last fall was Thomas 
C. Benir, , recently was trans- 
ferred 1, ~“p’s finance de- 
partmen, “05, e,, " Gap, Pa. 
Tipping t?4,> " 4 Uy» 26-year- 
old soldierge@Dz %3), C77 “ort 
at Nia: <4 "ly 

i708 , 











rodeo, 


“nded program. 


major general and corps commander 


in sports. He also attended Bowdoin | 


St. Louis Cardinals, House of David, | 


team some interesting experiences, | 
but it remained for Joliet peniten- | 


CAMP BOWIE, Tex.—Vada Boren, 
1942 Rodeo| 
assisted by Eloise Harkey, 
rodeo hostess, together with a squad- 
ron of performers from the San Saba 
thrilled 7000 Camp Bowie | 
“ehboys at a night show here in 









below. 


Enlargements 


Quality Above Everything 


Finishing, we have emphasized QUALITY above every- 
thing and have spared no expense to give our customers 
the best in photo finishing. We know our customers want 
the same high quality and workmanship they have re- 
ceived in the past, including our ARTEX Borders, and so 
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THE ARMY PRESS 


OULU UU UU UU UU UL 


We nominate for second prettiest hostess in the Army, Miss 
Mae Romer of McClellan Field, Calif. Our vote is based on a front 


page picture in S. A. D. News. 


And you know why we say “second prettiest,” don’t you? 


OPEN LETTER 





If the postmaster of Santa Clara, 
Calif., is listening, here’s a tip from 
Pvt. George Harkey of Fort Sher- 
man, C. Z., as published in Latitude 
Nine: 

“IT understand you have been stop- 
ping my letters because they lack an 
APO number. I haven’t received any 
mail for three weeks. All my babes 
think I am dead. They are very opti- 
mistic about it. 

“I hope this note puts you in the 
groove and you had better let those 
letters through, as I am out of cig- 
arettes and it is a long time to pay- 





ting on a very small bed and watch- 
ing the lights go out at nine o'clock, 
we undressed and took the hottest 
shower possible. Then, without dry- 
ing off, we returned to bed and went 
to sleep on top of the covers. 

“We had some 
pneumonia and being 
home. 

“We woke up without a sniffle and 


sent back 


| have gotten along fine ever since.” 


. 
in the Army field 


. J 


New one is 


| Westover Flyer, published at West- 


day. For your information, we do | 


NOT have an APO number.” 
- > > 


The Communique of Camp Liv- 
ingston, La., a mimeographed sheet, 
is coming out in type with its next 
issue. Well, they gotta learn some 
time. 

J 
STILL THERE 

Simple confession, as reported in 
Receptionews, Fort Bragg, N. C.: 

“Our first night in the Army was 
not a happy one. We had a slight 
cold when we arrived and after sit- 


over Field, Chicopee, Mass. It’s an 
eight-page tabloid with a lot of boil- 
erplate. 

. 


N DOOTY, DONE IT 


SEEN 


Postings reports the sad case of | 


the Patterson Field, O., officer who 
went into town on Flag Day. 

He took a walk down Main Street, 
throwing salutes left and right as he 
and the flags flapped merrily in the 
breeze. 


* * 


FAIR WARNING DEPT. 


Skirt patrols within 100 miles of 


idea of catching | 








Los Angeles are hereby warned that 
our blonde secretary: is out there 
right now on vacation. If your bud- 
get doesn’t allow for pheasant and 
champagne, you’re wasting her time. 


Yours, too. 


* * * 


One rookie the Army put in the 
right spot is Pvt. A. K. Jacobson of 
Fort Bliss, Tex. According to the 
Cavalcade, he’s in the Quartermaster 
Detachment. In civilian life, Jacob- 
son was a well-known magician. 

. . 7 





UNORTHODOX 

The Fort Ord Panorama says if it 
ever becomes necessary to approach 
a general don’t do it this way. 

Two officers were discussing the 
day’s problem in the field when the 
general’s car hove into view. The 
senior officer in the field walked at 
stiff attention toward the car. But 
he didn’t see a length of barbed wire 
partially covered with sand. His foot 





caught and down he went, flat on 
his face. Jumping to attention and 
saluting, he said: 


“Barbed wire, sir!” 
. 


When soldiers of Training Area 
8, Camp Hulen, Tex., feel an in- 
spection coming up, they take their 
rusty bayonets to Pvt. John Dun- 
ning. A sword swallower, he hides 
them until inspection’s over-—says 
the Searchlight. 





Cadet Left Norway Just in Time 


ELLINGTON FIELD, Tex.— 





taken an active part in this war in a foreign army and now is in| 
training to take an even more active part as a bombardier in the 


U.S. Army Air Forces. 


That is Aviation Cadet Emil K. Borch, who, although a native- 
born American, served in the Norwegian army, saw _German planes 


shot down and managed to escape > - 


from invaded Norway only a few 
days before the battle of Narvik. 


Cadet Borch lived in Oslo, Norway, | 


from 1929 to 1940. His father repre- 
sented several American hardware 
companies in Norway and moved 
there with his family. 
Six feet one inch tall, 
blue-eyed, Cadet Borch is the Nor- 
wegian type. He went to high schoo] 
and college in Oslo, joined 2 sports 
club, learned to ski and ice skate. 
When he reached his twentieth 
birthday, Cadet Borch began his six 


months’ service in the Norwegian | 
army. 

“Every man in Norway,” he ex- 
plained, “must serve six months in 


the army when he reaches his twen- 
tieth birthday. As an American citi- 
zen, I could have avoided the duty, 
but since I had studied and played 
and lived with those boys, I felt it 
was only right that I should serve 


blond and | 


| with them.” 
| At the time he began his service, 


| Norway was not yet at war, but main- 
tained a_ strict neutrality patrol 
| known as the Neutrality Watch, and 
|it was to that service that he was 
assigned. Germany, England, France, 





| ployed there that he enlisted in the | 





Finland and Russia already were at | 


| war when Cadet Borch took his place 
in the Neutrality Watch. 

“We saw Finnish refugee children 
streaming across the border,” he said. 
“We saw German patrol planes 
sweeping the coast of Norway. Oc- 
casionally, one of those German 
planes would come too close and 
Norwegian anti-aircraft batteries 
would open fire. 


Cadet Borch left Narvik just ahead 
of the German invasion and landed 
safely in New York. From New York 
he made his way to Galveston, Texas, 
|} where he began work for the Todd 














ENGINEER BOARD at 


standard specifications for 


Fort 


me |air supply route would soon be able | ception of the Lockheed P-38 inter- 


Belvoir, 
essential 


Va., has prepared 


blackout equipment. 


Here is an example of proper installation of approved black- 
out headlamp and front marker lights on a passenger car. 
They provide reasonable safety of movement at speeds of 


15 and 20 m.p.h., 





without exposing vehicle to aerial detection. 


—Corps of Engineers Photo 





| 





Drydock Company as an assistant 


chemist. It was while he was em- 


| Army Air Forces. 


This General Is Just 
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One of the Boys 


MOORE FIELD, Tex.—Moore Field 
has the gosh-darndest General you 
ever heard of. 
post operations. 

General Thomas Honea wears no 
stars on his shoulders, no one ever 
salutes him, and he always wears 
ordinary G. I. clothes. 

Why? Because General Honea, of 
Marblehill, Ga., happens to be a 
plain buck sergeant. His given name 
is General—just like Elmer. 





Football Pro at ‘Sheridan 


FORT SHERIDAN, IIll.— Johnny 
Blood, one of the landmarks of the 
National Professional football league, 
now is stationed at Fort Sheridan’s 
Recruit Reception Center. He arrived 
this week. 

Known by all football fans as “the 
Vagabond,” Blood roamed the big- 
time circuit for 14 years, longer than 
any man to date. 


He’s a time clerk at | 
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CHORINES of “Three Dots With a Dash,” playing @ 
fellow Field, Tex., got a chance to see the Army's tra 
‘planes close up. After the show, cadets took a turn @ 
tertaining them. The musical comedy is produced by soi 








Only 2 U.S. 


A composite picture of the Army 
Air Forces now and in the future was 
|given the Aviation Writers Associa- 
ition in a series of week-end confer- 
ences ending June 22 by ranking of- 
ficers of the Army Air Forces. 

The writers were,told by Brig. 
Gen. Harold L. George, chief of the 
| Ferrying Command, that the Army’s 


to sustain the Air Force independent- 


| ly of any other method of land trans-| both high altitude fighters, have all | 


| port. 

The foreign division, he said, 
\flies more miles abroad than were 
| flown by the commercial services in 
}1938. The domestic division of the 
|Ferrying Command is now larger in 
|}planes and personnel than the Air 
|Force itself four years ago. 

Maj. Gen. Barton K, Yount, com- 
manding general of the Flying Train- 
ing Command, said the United States 
is now embarked on the largest pilot 
training program ever undertaken by 
any country. 
|no effect on quality. ‘These boys are 
ithe cream of the land. If we can’t 
train them, nobody could.” 

Col. Luke Smith, director 
vidual training, pointed out that the 
pilot is not worth any more than the 
members of an air crew. The tail 
gunner of a bombing plane is just 


as important in knocking down dap-| 


anese “Zero” planes and in 
to make a mission a success 


heiping 
as the 


pilots who maneuver the planes into} 


position. 
The glider program was described 


as developing rapidly into large pro- | 
The day may come when | Director of Dechnatincant, 


portions 
the AEF sends out aerial convoys, 
with transports hauling glider trains, 


ers as escorts. Bombing of strategic 
centers was described as 


was declared to be 
Maj. Gen. O. P. Echols, command 
ing general of Material Command, 





plane manufactured 


now | 


He added that size had | 


of indi- | 


with fighter planes and light bomb- 


the most | 
effective use of our bombsight which 
“the world’s best.” 


told the writers that every type of| of “Southern Flight,” Second Vice-| to increase to 3,000 ee 
in the United! Presidents William Friedman, of the| of the vear. 


of Sheppard Field, Tex., and is making a run of Texas Gf 


Planes Untested in W; 


States and used by the Air Force has| Institute of Aeronautical 
justified itself in action, The Air | Sec retary, and Leighton 
Force’s combat planes have stood up| tor of “Air News,” Trees 


|notably well under fire. There are | -_—-- 
|new types under construction which May Build _ 
Alaska Ry. 


may well revolutionize air combat, 
he said, 
The conferences brought out that 
all Air Force planes, with the ex- 
The Army ray build a 
Alaska. Fund; for a railro 
survey are included in the 
|Supply bill reported by the 


Appropriations Committee & 
The Army will have the 
highway available for use duri 








































| 


ceptor-fighter and the Republic P-47, 


| been tested in battle. 

| In the Southwest Pacific Curtiss | 
P-40’s and Bell Airacobra P-39’s have 
been in action, also in Burma, Rus- 
sia and Northern Africa. The Doug- 


: | comi yinter, > committ 
las A-20's, medium attack bombers, | aan te Sie. len, ¢ L, Stu 
have been in Libya and elsewhere. a gs 5 clic _ F 
r : ong ” oe», | Of the Engineer Corps. 
|North American “Mitchell” B-25’s “The need for a road tee 
bombed Tokyo without a loss. Mar-| - 


| Alaska area has long been ret 
| Engineer regiments are wd 


| the project at the present u 


| tin’s B-26’s had a large part in blast- 
ing the Japanese fleet off Midway. | 
The B-19 “Flying Fortress” four en- 


gined bomber was described as the | a eee Hd pie 

“best daylight bomber in the world” short time a Lt. Gen. BB 

and the Consolidated “Liberator,” an- Somervell and of the Se 

other four-engined long range Job, | Supply told the committees 

| was also making good in a big way. “We have four method 
Other Air Force officers who con-| +, have four methods—of gett 

tributed to the composite picture of | Alaska,” said General 

the Army Air Forces now and in “One will be by sea, one ¥ 
the future were Maj. Gen. M. F. Har- air, one will be by neni and 

mon, head of the Air Staff; Maj. be by railroad.” 

Gen. Alexander Surles, chief of the ¥ —_ nn 
Army Public Relations; Col. Arthur | e 

I. Ennis, Public Relations officer of AG R 

the Army Air Forces; Col. D, M. eviews 

| Schlatter, Director of Ground An} 

Support; Col. S. R. .ey Director | 123 G d 

of Flying Safety; Col. P. Sorenson, ra ua 

and Col.| . ; 
| W entworth Goss, chief of the Fighter | For the first time in APY 


| the Adjutant General revie 
him at graduation 
cer candidates at the adju 
eral’s school at Fort Wash# 
Saturday. 


| Divisio 
a. | | under 


| At their annual meeting the avia-| 
| tion writers elected a new slate of 
officers. The new President is Sloan 
















Taylor, aviation editor of the “New Adj. Gen. James A. Uli# 
York Daily News;” Charles Gale, edi-|the troops and presented 
-|tor of “Sportsman-Pilot,” First Vice-| ficates to the third grad 





President; George Haddawa™, editor! Enrollment in the school 









